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Bringing the Study of Color Up to Date 


FABER BIRREN 
( ‘hicago, Illinois 


HE practical application of color to 

all the arts and crafts has been 
given much encouragement during re- 
cent years by the growing appreciation 
and demand for a more vigorous display 
of its beauty. Much progress has been 
made. The more colorful surroundings 
of everyday life now herald new visual 
pleasures and delights. A worthy free- 
dom has been won that is in striking 
contrast to the dull and somber ideas of 
color use so prevalent a few years ago. 
In the classrooms of schools in general, 
the glories of hue have been intelligently 
capitalized. Results have been inspir- 
ing, and the modern flourish of color has 
much to whole- 
hearted acceptance of artistic ideals. 


done create a more 

In educational circles, however, the 
basic laws of color still remain a subject 
Where in the ele- 
mentary grades the simple red-yellow- 
blue idea is taught, the pupil receives a 
background of color facts that later 
receive contradiction in the classroom 


of constant dispute. 


devoted to physics and psychology. In 
a word, any general education in color 
is likely to prove confusing to the more 
conscientious teacher and pupil unless 
the truth of the matter is properly 
handled and the 
artist, physicist and psychologist clearly 
isolated and compared. 


the viewpoints of 


In spite of the fact that many writers 
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on color jumble up their color facts and 
introduce meaningless controversies, the 
study of color is not so complicated as 
to prevent simple understanding by the 
average youth. Yet the true story of 
color must find its guardian in the 
teacher. And the teacher must come to 
know that controversies on color facts 
are not only bewildering but actually 
needless. 

The paint box teaches that with red, 
yellow and blue paints, all other hues 
‘an be mixed. This is the artist’s law of 
color. These three hues are his primaries, 
and they arrange around a circle with 
orange, green and violet as secondaries, 
and with the opposites as red and green, 
yellow and violet, and blue and orange. 
To attempt to dispute this concise plan 
not only proves a handicap, but usually 
gets the critic into involved difficulties. 
Red, yellow and blue are the primaries 
of the artist in pigment mixtures. They 
are proper to use in elementary teaching 
and they are wholly more accurate and 
“scientific” than any other system 
which boasts of new procedures and 
regrets the stubborn existence of the 
“archaic!”’ 

In establishing the artist’s claim to 
the righteousness of his red-yellow-blue 
triad, it is suggested that the chart 
shown in A be kept in mind 
and possibly illustrated in color for the 


Figure 
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pupil’s benefit. Here three large circles, 


consisting of red, yellow and _ blue, 
trespass each other. Where red and 
yellow overlap, the resultant color is 


Where 
violet is produced, and where blue and 
yellow overlap, 
Where all three overlap, the result is 
black. This, incidentally, is termed the 
subtractive of mixture. 
The opposite of one primary consists of a 


orange. red and blue overlap, 


green is produced. 


method color 
secondary that is the composite of the 
remaining two primaries (the opposite 
of red is green, and green is formed with 
yellow and blue). The opposite of a 
secondary is the remaining primary that 
does not exist in the makeup of that 
secondary (blue is the opposite of orange, 
for is of yellow 


orange composed 


and red). Simple experimentation with 
transparent water colors will conclusive- 
ly prove the above facts. 

With pigments, color mixtures always 
tend toward deeper tones. The pri- 
maries when mixed form the secondaries, 
And the secondaries when mixed form 
what called the 


resemble the primaries but are of dull, 


are tertiaries—which 


low tone. Two opposites mixed to- 
gether form gray or a deep tone ap- 
proximating black. 


Here, then, is the artist’s law of color. 


iS4 





In all its simplicity it is quite compre- 
and exact scientifically. To 
make further refinements or to attempt 


hensive 


a revamping of basic facts is not neces- 
sary and only serves to throw barriers in 
the way of teacher and pupil. 

Most colorists who disparage the red- 
yellow-blue law of the artist are con- 
fused by the deductions of the physicist. 
The analysis of color in light rays and 
wave lengths is, of course, a most pro- 
found science of hue. Yet because the 
physicist 1 different triad of 
primaries than the artist, this is no 


‘ 
< 


locates 
reason to presume that his ideas at all 
To the 
contrary, the physical law of color exists 


replace the ideas of the artist. 


and operates independently, for when 
the physicist speaks of color he means 
light rays, not pigments! 

In the of 
yellow and blue are primary. 


mixtures pigments red, 
In the 
the 
primaries are red, green and blue-violet. 
The differences encountered here are not 


mixtures of light rays, however, 


discrepancies. They are two isolated 
series of facts that are true in two differ- 


ent mediums—pigments and light rays. 


When the physicists combine a red 
light ray with a green light ray—shining 
them upon a common surface—the 


resultant hue is yellow. Red and blue- 
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violet lights form a magenta red, and 
green and blue-violet lights form a clear 
blue. Thus the the 
physicist are magenta, yellow and blue 
(much the same in hue as the artist’s 
primaries). When all three primary 
light rays of the physicist (red, green, 
and blue-violet) are directed upon a 
common surface, white results. This is 
termed the additive method of color 
mixture. Figure B is descriptive of these 
points. 


secondaries of 


Likewise any two opposites 
red and blue, green and magenta, yellow 
and blue-violet—when mingled in light 
rays produce white. 

The physicist’s law of color is basically 
accurate in the realm of light ray 
mixtures. Practical applications are 
found in theatrical lighting, show win- 
dow lighting, room illumination with 
But this law does not 
qualify any of the contentions estab- 
lished during the centuries by the artist. 


colored lights. 


In fact, there is not one encompassing 
There are three laws 

those of the artist, the physicist and the 
And law 
autocratically each aspect of color study, 


law of color. 


psychologist. each governs 
pigments, light rays and vision. 

The psychologist’s viewpoint on color 
is most modern in general color study. 
It concerns the study of hue as the eye 
senses it, a decision as to those colors 
that are primary in vision, and an under- 
standing of the effects that take place 
when hues are “mixed” by the eye. 
Here the medium of experimentation is 
the color wheel—on which two or more 
differing hues are arranged and spun so 
that the eye must, in effect, compromise 
the sensations of each color and mingle 
them into one dominant sensation. 

In vision there are four primary colors, 


not three. Thus the psychologist has a 
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tetrad, not a triad, and his basic hues 
are red, yellow, green and blue. In 
other words, each of these colors repre- 
sents an independent sensation and can- 
not be experienced by the eye through 
any combination of other 
That is, yellow and blue disks spun on 
the color wheel, for 
produce gray, not green! 
a primary. 

In vision the secondaries of the four 


sensations 


example, will 
Green thus is 


primaries are orange, yellow-green, blue- 
green and violet. The visual opposites 
are red and green, yellow and blue, 
orange and blue-green, and violet and 
yellow-green. Figure C 
points. When red and yellow disks are 
spun together, orange is 
Yellow and green produce yellow-green; 


explains these 
pre duced. 


green and blue produce blue-green; and 
red and blue produce violet. All pri- 
maries or any two opposites mixed on 
the color wheel form gray. This is the 
medial mixture, in 
which tones work 
neutral gray, not toward black as with 
pigments or toward white as with rays 
of light. 


method of color 


resultant toward a 


The psychologist’s viewpoint in the 
visual mixtures of hues finds application, 
for example, in textiles where strands of 
thread are intimately woven together 
His series of facts, while not of wide 
value in the arts and crafts, is interesting 
to study. In fact, the 
should be used in all classrooms where 
color is taught. 


color wheel 
The pupil will find 
much interest and enlightenment in the 
spinning of And_ the 
where it differs from the pig- 


hues. visual 
aspect 
ment and the light ray aspects—if only 
superficially understood, will do much 
to anticipate future and more complex 


color problems. At least if the pupil Is 
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PLATE 1. COLOR CHART ACCOMPANYING FABER BIRREN’S ARTICLE ON COLOR HARMONIES IN WHICH 
HE ELIMINATES THE CONFUSION BETWEEN THE ARTIST'S, PHYSICIST’S AND PSYCHOLOGIST’S COLOR 
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made aware of the truth that color is a 
three-sided study, not a one-sided study, 
he will find the path of color law a bit 
more orderly and accessible. 

To summarize, the three primaries of 
the artist are red, yellow and blue; the 
secondaries are orange, green and violet; 
the opposites are red and green, yellow 
and violet, and blue and orange (see 
Figure A). The three primaries of the 
physicist are red, green and blue-violet; 
the secondaries are magenta, yellow and 
clear blue; and the opposites are red and 
blue, green and magenta, and yellow and 
blue-violet (see Figure B). The four 
primaries of the psychologist are red, 


yellow, green and blue; the secondaries 
are orange, yellow-green, blue-green and 
violet; and the opposites are red and 
green, yellow and blue, orange and blue- 
green, and violet and yellow-green (see 
Figure C). 

A few of the differences in color mix- 
ture encountered in these three aspects 
of color study can be described as follows 


RESULTANT COLORS 


Art Physics Psychology 
Colors Mixed Pigments Light Vision 
Yellow and blue green pale green gray 
Red and blue violet white violet 
Redand green = gray vellow gray 
All primaries black white gray 


Color and Color Schemes 


ALICE A. TOLTON 


Supervisor of Art, Guelph Public Schools, Guelph, Ontario 


VERYBODY is affected by color, 
It is 
all about us, and we cannot escape from 
it, even if we would. 


consciously or unconsciously. 


Most people sin- 
cerely admire color and enjoy its effects. 
At the same time, most people lack 
courage where color is concerned, and 
while realizing that it is a potent instru- 
ment they are afraid to make use of it in 
a bold or decided way. 

This prevalent lack of courage in the 
employment of color is chiefly due to 
ignorance of the properties of color and 
the principles of color combination. 
Just as people recognized the endless 
potentialities of a great organ 
meansof producing wondrous harmonies, 


as a 


and yet could not manipulate the keys 
and stops in order to produce them, so 
they enjoy the marvelous effects of 
color, but are 


afraid to venture the 
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production of those effects because they 
do not know how to go about it. 

The employment and combination of 
color constitutes an art just as subtle as 
the art of music. It is based on definite 
principles, which may be marked and 
practiced successfully without the long 
years of patient application to technique 
and composition indispensable to the 
finished The principles of 
color knowledge and the physical effects 


musician. 


and properties of color are scientifically 
demonstrable and are not mere matters 
of chance, guesswork, or imagination. 
Knowing these principles, even though 
we may be inspired to do nothing 
daring in a creative way, we shall at 
least be saved the mortification of 
making embarrassing and perhaps costly 
mistakes. 


The first essential is a clear under- 
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the three dimensions of 


The measurements or ways of 


standing of 
color. 
describing a color should not be a more 
difficult children 
to comprehend than the idea of the 
various qualities possessed by a chair, a 
book, a person, or anything which they 
constantly describe in their oral and 
Because we have been 


idea for even small 


written work. 
unaccustomed to regarding color with 
any sense of order, the idea of measure- 
ment difficult, though it in 
reality is simple enough for anyone to 


seems 


understand. 

In Mr. Cleland’s “Practical Descrip- 
tion of the Munsell Color System,” a 
clear comprehensive description of the 
hue, value 
and intensity; color notation; balance; 


three dimensions of color 
harmony and color combination is given; 
and with these principles and ideas as 
a basis or foundation for color study, 
because of its endless possibilities the 
subject of color may become the most 
fascinating of all problems in connection 
with furnishings, clothing, design, tex- 
tiles, and everything in which color is a 
consideration. 

The ultimate object of all our manipu- 
lation of color, whether in the household 
or in personal attire, is to produce a 
pleasing harmony, a combination of 
colors that will produce satisfaction and 
minister to our joy. 

In addition to the harmonious and 
balaneed relation of color schemes, we 
must remember that all colors possess 
certain individual characteristic proper- 


ties of their own. Red is the color of 


warmth and cheer, and produces an 
effect. By itself it is 
stimulating. It needs other colors to 
relieve and temper it. 
rose, pink or deep crimson 


exciting too 
Its softer tones 
may be 
in large quantities with good 
results. 

Yellow is the color of light, life and 
cheerfulness. It is par excellence the 


illuminating color and though intense in 


used 


its power, it is not as fatiguing as red, 
and may be safely used in large quanti- 
ties by itself. 

Blue is the color of coolness, space and 
tranquility. 
and restful, and so may be used in large 


Its influence is quieting 


quantities, but it usually needs other 
colors to liven it up. 

Green shares the qualities of its com- 
ponents, blue and yellow and is safe to 
use in quantity. 

Purple is the color of richness and 
elegance; combines the warmth of red 
with the calm and restfulness of blue. 

Black placed beside a 
to lower its value. 


color tends 
It may be used to 
advantage with light or advancing 
colors, adding a note of emphasis and 
refinement. 

White placed beside a color brightens 
and intensifies the value of the color. 
It lends emphasis to receding colors. 

The proper employment of color is 
perhaps the simplest and least expensive 
means of beautifying our homes, and of 
giving them distinction 
When close economy has to be observed 


and interest. 


in decoration rich colors may often be 
made to take the place of rich materials. 
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Colors Are the Expression of the Day 


JULIA W. 
New York City 


HEN 


colors 


the 
we 


views beautiful 
that 


of 


one 
fabries 
the 


in 
surely 


say 


colors are expression 
modern life. 
This love of 


classed among the appetites. 


indeed be 
Pity can- 


not be given too freely to the blind who 


color may 


are unable to imagine, or who no longer 
know the sensation caused by the impact 
upon the optic nerve of that force or 
energy which we call light. 
tion to enjoy colors constitutes one of 


The sensa- 


the liveliest pleasures known to human 
beings. And this enjoyment may be 
gross, fantastic or restrained, according 
the 
Further than this, 
the color sense is deeply influenced by 


to the status of the individual or 
race manifesting it. 


The soft and ten- 
der shades of the dyes used in the finest 


climatie conditions. 


modern textiles result from the experi- 
ments of the craftsman and chemists of 
northern and middle France; men who 
live in an atmosphere of delicate, change- 
ful tints, 
autumn 


and 
and 
herbage marking gradations of hue as 
finely divided as are the tones of a cello 
or violin. 


and who in spring, summer, 
are surrounded by foliage 


Another phase of color sense is to be 
noted in the case of the Italians, whether 
we consider the works of the so-called 
‘old masters”’ of painting, or yet again 
the choice of garments made by the 
We crude- 
ness and absence of modulation in the 


modern peasant. remark 
palette of all the classic Italian schools 


among the Venetians, who produced 
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WOLFE 


what may be called an orchestration of 
color, a fact of which an explanation will 
We remark 
brilliancy, the same unmodulated juxta- 


be given later. the same 
position of colors in the gowns and ker- 
chiefs, the shirts and waistcoats of the 
folk who people so picturesquely the 
squares of Rome, Naples and Florence 
traditions 
linger among the American-born chil- 
dren of Italian 
adopted our 


and these same tastes and 


parents, who having 


customs language, 


unconsciously keep, under new climatic 


and 


condition, their hereditary appreciation 
of color. Indeed, it is said that southern 
nations in proportion as they approach 
the tropics, ignore what scientists have 
named the reduced, the darkened and 
the dulled seales of color. The reason 
for this peculiar trait of vision is not 
obscure. In these regions, light so per- 
vades and suffuses the atmosphere that 
all objects viewed through this brilliant 
medium lose more or less of their local 
Therefore the 
flowers, birds and insects in gayer hues 


color. nature clothes 
than in more northerly lands, as other- 
wise they would fail to enliven the land- 
scape or impress their presence upon the 
The effect of the Italian sky in 
best be 
studied by looking fixedly at a dome or 


eye. 


destroying local color can 
a campanile projected against its lumi- 
nosity. The structure appears actually 
as if stamped out, like a dark pattern 
The 


outline is the first essential to attract, 


traced upon a blue background. 


and the structural material passes with- 
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out notice unless it be brilliant like white 
marble; in strongly marked combination 
like the alternate courses of black and 
white stone as in the construction and 
style known as Lombard; or yet diversi- 
fied in color, as in the facade of the 
Duomo at Pisa. 

After close examination of art works in 
Italy, architectural and pictorial, we 
conclude that the atmosphere of the 
peninsula is the great magician responsi- 
ble for the structural form and outlines 
which delight the vision; while it is at 
the same time the agent destructive of 
local color which has annihilated in 
Italian eyes the sensitiveness to shades 
and modulations of color possessed 
by peoples living under less luminous 
skies. 

The exception noted in the case of the 
out of conditions of 


Venetians arises 


environment. From Titian and Vero- 
nese down to the glass workers of this 
day, the artists of the maritime city 
have simply translated according to the 
medium employed the splendid effects of 
light upon broad surfaces of rich colors, 
or the evanescent tints of the surround- 
Like the 


painters of the north the Venetians see in 


ing atmosphere and lagoons. 


masses, rather than in definite outline, 
but unlike the painters of the north, 
they have made their canvases and vases 
glow with light, as if jewels studded the 
whole expanse. 

Thus a single point of difference in 
vision accounts for the wholly opposite 
treatment of light and color by the 
In the 
one division, we find definite outline, 


artists of two typical regions. 


pure light, and loss of local color; in the 
other, mass and modeling, together with 
fantastic shadows. The latter treatment 


finds its climax in the works of Rem- 
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brandt whose portraits emerge from the 
canvas modeled rather than drawn, just 
as the real personages disclosed to the 
painter their salient features through 
the gray mists of the Netherlands. 

It might perhaps seem pedantic here 
to allude to the old, trite contest be- 
the Romantic 
principles, but the issue is still living 


tween the Classic and 
and animates all forms of art, plastic, 
and literary alike. Color may be called, 
nay, rather it is, the romantic principle 
and just as truly line represents classi- 
cism. Restraint was the quality neces- 
sary to the first perfectly developed art 
system of the world. 

find 


everywhere an imperative demand for 


If we look about us, we shall 
color, whether our search and meaning 
be restricted to the sensuous pleasure 
vaused by the action of light upon the 
‘yes, or whether we accept the wider 
significance of color as an element of 


force, energy and abundant life. We 
desire the romantic drama with its 
story of joy and sorrow, projected 


against a splendid stage setting in which 
the eye shall take delight to the same 
degree as does the ear in the labyrinths 
of harmony which wind out their 
lengths as the plot unfolds its mysteries. 
All this complexity is the equivalent of 
and 


that is, contrast 


intensity in the lives of the characters; 


color; color, 
color that is intricate counterpart in the 
accompanying music; color in the gar- 
and the the 
players in order that our impressions of 


ments environment of 
the mimie action may be more vivid 
and penetrating. In the remaining arts, 


our demands are no less exacting. 


Everywhere we require the equivalent of 
color. 


The strength of Rossetti and his con- 
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tribution to the world’s legacy lay not in 
his mystical poems, nor yet in the lit- 
erary quality of his pictures; it is found 
in his color sense through the influence 
of which practical results have been 


attained. Subject in their formative 
period to this mastery, Morris and 
Burne-Jones carried to their work 


intellects saner and more stable than his 
own. And as they possessed different 
temperaments, so they gave out more to 
increase the beauty, the comfort and the 
actual wealth of the world. It was 
they who by their return to the inspira- 
tion of medieval art, renewed the beauty 
of color, which remained only as a 
memory from the times of the great 
craftsman. he believed, 
dealt only with the higher forms of art, 
while they, the one as a designer, the 
other as a forthright workman, labored 


« 
« 


Rossetti, as 


in “‘the lesser arts of life.”’ Through 
the successful experiments of Morris, 
who was at will dyer, weaver, or glazier, 
the homes of the English middle classes, 
from ugly and barren, became places of 
delight, rich in suggestiveness of color. 
And as his influence spread, the poorer 
were in their turn benefited, not only in 
his native England, but throughout the 
industrial countries of the world. And 
now, the colors which offend us in the 
objects of household use and decoration 
are constantly failing in number, while 
as a consequence, the appreciation of 
the qualities of color is rapidly growing 
among all peoples. The presence of 
good color is in itself an incentive to the 
beautiful life, for from it results that 
sense of quiet, rest 
which calms the unwholesome longing 
after many things. 


and satisfaction 
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PLATE 290 FROM THE MODERN ART PORTFOLIO ETCHINGS AND BLOCK- 
PRINTS,’ PUBLISHED BY THE DAVIS PRESS ONE OF A SERIES OF TEN SUBJECTS 
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A New Approach to the Teaching of 


Color and Design 


RUTH DYAR CORNELL 


Los Ande les, California 


N AN AGE when all thinking people 

are asking, ‘‘ What is the trouble with 
our educational systems?” one hears 
occasional mention of ‘‘inspirational”’ 
methods of teaching. But the word is 
new in this application and, search as one 
may, he seldom finds anything that 
seems to qualify for the designation. 

Even in art, and what line of study 
should be more interwoven with inspira- 
tion that this, there is little fundamental 
variation in the curriculum offered by 
different schools throughout the country 
or in the method of its presentation. 
Kast or West, the typical art school bids 
you climb its typical institutional steps, 
enter its typical institutional halls, seat 
yourself in its typical institutional class- 
room, listen to a series of typical lectures 
on the fundamental principles of art, 
and submit, as a result of the course, a 
number of typical problems. Through- 
out the entire course, from the stand- 
point both of and of 
reception, inspiration has been crowded 


presentation 


out by mass production and academic 
regulations. 

But here and there, thanks to the 
growing individualism of the age, are 
springing up schools that have been born 
out of love for and joy in the thing we 
call art; these are, consequently, proving 
to be truly inspirational to all who come 
in contact with them. 
have found the 
Douglas Donaldson to be. 


Such a one I 


summer school of 
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From the moment that my machine 
stopped at the end of a blind street atop 
a hill that belongs equally to Hollywood 
and Los Angeles, and I stepped through 
the arched opening in a high cypress 
that the 
Donaldson charming 


hedge insures privacy to 


studio and its 
little front yard garden, I was certain 
that at last I had found what I wanted. 
I was in a sort of down-to-date thor- 
oughly livable fairyland, where joyous 
beauty besieged me on every side and 
something interesting and lovely and 
happy occurred at every turn of the eye 
The studio is his home, a peaked-roof 
English type building, sage green in color 
with rich violet trim and low window 
boxes that scintillate with purple and 
The day 


a jacaranda 


magenta and red _ flowers. 
of my introduction to it, 
tree that graces the year was in full 
bloom and its lovely racemes carried the 
note of violet up to the very roof of the 
house and scattered their colorful petals 
in rich profusion on the green lawn 
The the studio 


arresting in its beauty than the outside 


inside of was no less 
Kestatically colorful, with here and there 
groupings of flowers and furniture, of 
fabrics and fancies, it presented never- 
theless a distinct air of refinement and 
restraint. And it certainly didn’t re- 
semble any school I had ever been in 
As I gasped my admiration, the creator 
of it all smiled in the quietly humorous 
way so characteristic of him and said: 
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“Well, it’s just a part of my theory. I 
believe that art should be expressed 
where it is taught; in fact, it should be 
taught through expression, through what 
the eye the 
register, rather than through what the 


receives and emotions 
ear hears, through the printed page and 
intellectual dogma. I want to have the 
people who study here become so in- 
spired by and saturated with the beauty 
that surrounds them that it permeates 
their whole being, and then something’s 
bound to happen. And I want them to 
leave here, not with the thought of how 
much we know, but with a quickened 
appreciation of all the beauty in the 
world and an increased ability to go out 
and express that joyous sense of beauty 
in all their surroundings.”’ 

This, then, is the atmosphere in which 
we worked. And is it any wonder that 
everyone was happy in it and regretted 
that five weeks could last no longer? 

There was an aquarium in the vesti- 
bule on this particular morning in which 
several varieties of goldfish vied for 
attention with the under-water bouquet 
of colorful seaweed. 

“shrine”’ was a 
with 


Inside the studio our 
study in blue-green and _ violet 
lavender glass fish dominating it. <A 
yellow-green chest of drawers with 
orange and lavender knobs was placed 
against the wall as the foundation for 
A little off center on the 


chest was an oblong block of shiny blue- 


the grouping. 


lavender topped by a rectangular mirror 
with narrow gold frame. On the ex- 
treme end of the block was a slender 
violet-blue vase containing a single spray 
of pink eucalyptus, bending slightly, 
the better to admire its mirrored reflec- 
tion. On the chest in front of the block 


reposed the crystal clear glass fish, three- 


quarters full of red-violet water and 
with a few sprigs of feathery white 
blossoms protruding upward from the 
spot where its backbone anatomically 


droll black 


penguin confronted the fish and gave a 


belonged. A and white 
certain air of stability to an arrangement 
that might otherwise have seemed al- 
most fragile in its coloring and trans- 
A tiny brilliant pink basket 
and a flat silver box with amethyst 


parency. 


insets completed the grouping. 

At the end of the room a soft green 
vase holding four-foot stalks of flowering 
ginger, and a stately white crackle cat 
had for their background a high three- 
winged screen of gold leaf. Above and 
on the wall behind the screen were two 
water color studies of brilliant 
fish, fat and jolly looking they were, 
with a strip of sun-lighted window be- 


orange 


tween hung with blue and yellow-green 
gauze. 

Both groupings had a certain sense of 
humor about them that 
catching. In the one it was subtle and 
intriguing like the ripple of hidden 
in the other it was bold and 
challenging like a_ hearty, 
After the preliminary examina- 


seemed to be 


waters; 
infectious 
laugh. 
tion and admiration of these arrange- 
ments had subsided somewhat there was 
a discussion of the art principles involved 
in making up the groupings and the 
reasons for introducing each article used 
Color and form, texture and idea all 
entered into it. 

“The ideal way to get the most out of 
this problem and to put the most into 
it,’ said Mr. Donaldson, ‘‘ would be for 
you to look up illustrations of those 
gorgeously-colored and queerly-shaped 
fish that inhabit tropical waters, not 
with the idea of copying them but merely 
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to see what dramatic effects nature has 
produced and to saturate your thought 
and imagination with the subject; then, 
if you had the opportunity to study 
some live fish, observing their method 
of movement, the nature of their struc- 
ture and all that. A Japanese artist 
will watch a goldfish for a whole week 
before he even attempts to draw a line. 
Since we haven’t time in this course to 
approach the matter in this ideal way, 
let’s for a moment discuss the assets of 
the finny tribe from the standpoint of 
artistic expressions. 

‘Perhaps the first thing we think of is 
rhythm, expressed in the structural lines 
of the fish itself, in its movements, in the 
appearance of the water in which it lives 
and in the character of the seaweed 
and other water growths surrounding it. 
The next thing we might consider is its 
dramatic structural features, its fins and 
tail, its and mouth. Note the 
nature of the fins, like a hand with skin 
between the fingers: fine, hard, radiant 
lines with the webbing taut and trans- 


eyes 


parent or soft and fluttery at the edges. 
Catch that feeling of transparency in 
your composition for it should be 
peculiarly omnipresent in this problem 
in the fish itself as well as in the water. 
‘“‘Now as to the technique of the prob- 
lem, just how to go about it to accom- 
plish the effects of which we have been 
speaking. Start out with a big piece of 
paper. You know this is to be au- 
dacious and dramatic and you'll defeat 
your purpose at the very outset if you 
attempt to make your drawing small. 
Draw a sweeping, rhythmic line across 
the sheet, of the same general direction 
that you want your fish to take. Con- 
sider this the backbone, so to speak, and 
build your form around it, according to 


the thinness or the plumpness you wish 
to express. Next, draw the structural 
lines of the fins and tail, and be 


the fins point in the direction that both 


sure 


nature and rhythm dictate. 

‘You're now ready to consider your 
that, if 
composition is to be dramatic, you must 


colors. Bear in mind your 
have sharp contrasts in both hue and 
intensity. Paint in your dominant body 
color first, leaving space for the eye and 
the the 


design for the scales consider it a prob- 


scale area. In working out 
lem in scintillation, repetition, rhythm, 


subordination, but above all else, scin- 


tillation or iridescence. Make your 
colors and your forms sing together and 
glow into each other. After you've 


painted in this part of the composition, 


proceed to the fins. From what has 
already been done you can determine 
what color is best to use for the finny 
structure. Clear cut lines of a darker 
color or deeper intensity than the body 
will give a sense of sharpness and func- 
tional quality besides adding snap to 
your composition as an art expression. 
A lighter or less intense color than the 
body color will give a sense of trans- 
parency to the webbing of the fins and 
this appearance will be greatly enhanced 
by fading your color out at the edge or 
The fins 


might well be considered by themselves 


tipping the edge with white. 


as a problem in opposition, opposition ex 
pressed in hue, intensity, form and idea. 

“When the fish is completed, proceed 
to the background, and keep it a back- 
ground. Subordination is absolutely 
essential here, for even though you have 
a perfectly stunning fish it will lose much 
of its pulling power if you introduce 
Make the 


water transparent, presenting the idea of 


strong counter-attractions. 
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fragility as opposed to the mass of the 
fish. 
using a light grayed color and having at 
least three stratified shades, darkest at 
the bottom, fading off to very light at the 
top. Wavy outlines to the strata will 
give a better sense of rhythm than will 
Put a the 
introducing simple 


This can best be accomplished by 


straight lines. bottom on 


ocean by some 
design at the lower edge of your composi- 
This will 
aid in giving a sense of balance, stability 
Let 


tion indicative of sea growth. 


and completeness to your design. 


this be in modified opposition to the 
water but 
the fish. 

sea growth extending from the bottom 


in decided subordination to 
A line or two of perpendicular 


up past the fish may aid the composi- 
tion and give an additional sense of 
rhythm, especially if it has a feeling of 
motion.” 

The accompanying illustration is a 
very able rendition of this problem and 
will serve to illustrate and elucidate the 
foregoing instructions of Mr. Douglas 
Donaldson. 


A Tale of the Five Mystic Colors 
After a Miracle Play of the Middle Ages 


ELIZABETH 


FARMER 


Chicago, Illinois 


ESSENGER who gives the pro- 
logue. 
ScarRLeET, clothed in rose, symbolizes 
love, truth, health and beauty. 
WuitE who symbolizes dignity, purity 
and submissiveness. 
Vice, a character of old Miracle Plays, 
dressed in costume of Court Fool. 
ScaRLeET, clothed in vermilion, whose 
attributes are jealousy and shame. 
PurPLE, the color of whose robes signi- 
fies royalty and suffering. 
Sr. Lucia, whose lamp reflects heavenly 
wisdom and spiritual light. 
BuLuE, symbolizes Hope, love of divine 
works, a serene conscience, piety. 
Gop, chosen to represent marriage and 
fruitfulness. 

GREEN, child of the union of Gold and 
Blue (not used in earlier paintings). 
BLack, whose background denotes trib- 

ulation and spiritual darkness. 
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DomINIcAN Monk, the gray of whose 
habit manifests penance and humility 
ANGEL, who presents the moral. 
Doctor, who gives the epilogue. 
\Notre—This play is followed by the 
showing of slides of paintings by the old 
masters, especially the Italian artists. 
(The before the 


curtains. ) 


Messen ge r ap pe ars 

MESSENGER: Well met, good people, 
and good morrow. Now in good faith 
herewith followeth a tale of the mystic 
colors, gold and blue and purple and 
the 
These are the colors given to Moses by 


scarlet and Lenten color white 


divine command. St. Augustine hath 
said that pictures are the books of the 
simple, for books had ever curious terms 
which could not be understood of com- 
These same pictures had 
reduce the 
To the end that 


mon people. 


certain evidences for to 


meaning of Holy Writ 
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this sweet audience take this knowledge 
in their remembrance, the colors will put 
themselves into the virtuous occupation 
and business to rehearse their strange 
marvelous history with 


and sugared 


eloquence. May the matters they utter 
be such as not to slide from your mem- 
[ pray you give your audience and 
(Exit.) 


(The curtains rise to reveal a two-story 


ory. 
hear this matter with reverence. 
platform set on wheels. The upper story 
is the stage proper; the lower story hidden 
by a curtain ts supposed to be the dressing 
room of the actors. To the right is large 
dragon’s head out of which, lighted by red 
fire, come the characters of darkness and 
evil. Scarlet and White enter from left. 
Scarlet is dressed in a soft shade of rose.) 

ScaRLET: My name is Searlet. For- 
sooth when the dignity, purity, and sub- 
missiveness of my fair sister White falls 
at accord with my nature, it doubtless 
must follow that 
color reflect love and truth, as well as 
health and beauty. Great thanks, laud 
and honor ought to be given unto the 
Since the beginning of the 


those who wear this 


painters. 
creation of the world unto the present 
time they have made chronicle by which 
we are informed of many things we 
should not have known if they had not 
left to us their monuments painted. 
Wuite: They teach that the divers 
scarlet and white roses in the right fair 
garland of St. Celia she accepts and 
takes in grace as a mark of her love and 
my 
lilies are set apart for the very holiness 


innocence. Roses and most pure 
and virtue of the Virgin Mary and for 
those right venerable persons dedicated 
to her service in this troublous world, 
Anthony of Padua, §S 
Catherine of Siena, St. Casmir, St. 
Clara and St. Nicholas of Tolentino. 


— 


namely St. 


(From the dragon's mouth comes Vice, 
dressed in the costume of the Court Fool, 
dragging another Scarlet dressed in ver- 
milion.) 

ScaRLET: God save the mark! Who 
meddles me in my business. I wot well 
it must be of truth my twin brother. 
His hue marks jealousy and shame and 
favors not my light crimson or pink, like 
He flees and 
eschews the good and commonly does 
evil. I meekly beseech the bounty of 
White’s benevolence, but my brother, 


the color of many roses. 


indign and unworthy, rehearseth the 
capital and deadly sins much hateful 
unto God. 

(In pantomime Vice drives the three 


from the stage as Purple enters.) 


PurpLe: Doubtless it must follow 
that when love and truth, unjustly put 
to shame and rebuke, no longer profit 
unto the health of souls, it becomes full 
convenient that violet robes be example 
As such time as after the 
Crucifixion, the Magdalene and the 
Madonna liked them to don the royalty 
of purple. Also He who was crucified 
on the rood tree wore my right regal 


of suffering. 


color after the Resurrection. 

(St. Lucia with her lamp enters.) 

Sr. Lucia: Begone, purple shadow of 
suffering! The Heavenly wisdom and 
spiritual light which do shine from my 
lamp and those carried by the Saints 
dispels the darkness of despair. (Purple 
and hurried to the 
dragon’s mouth, while Blue enters slowly 
left.) A 
thinketh, for in likewise as it 
away the shadows, it full gently maketh 


is seized by Vice 


from meritorious deed, me- 


casteth 


a path for the right beauteous footsteps 
of Heavenly Blue. St. Jerome saith this 
authority, ““Do always some good work 
to the end that the devil find thee not 
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idle.’’—-so I must away straitly to con- 
tinue more good and great benefits after 


my simple and poor cunning. (zit.) 
Biue: Hope, love of divine works, a 
serene conscience and piety anon show 
forth in the array of those wearing my 
livery of Heaven. 
St. John attest 
virtue unto a 


Christ, the Virgin 


and there is so 


none 


great a man or woman 


than to be holden worthy above all to 
designate by my color these divine 
attributes. 

(Gold, accompanied by Green, a small 
child, enters. ) 


Welcome, 
Come, sweet lad, child of our union. 


Gop: goodman! 


In 


ve ignorant 


my 


« 
< 


thy young age the artists | 
of thy worth, whereof I marvel for at 
thy full ripening thou shalt come to 
honor, to the erudition and learning of 
them that are ignorant. Peradventure 
thou canst rehearse as properly as possi- 
ble it is to be said, thy attributes in later 
day painting. 

GREEN: I, simple person, present 
faith, immortality, resurrection of the 
just and gladness of the faithful. 

Goutp: This was a good answer of a 

And say we 
In likewise as 
gold is most noble above all other metals 


good lad and an honest. 
all Amen for charity! 


in like use, my color shows the certitude 
of God’s goodness, to Whom be given 
laud and praising. Hereof be sure, the 
yellow of the coat of St. Joseph shows 
verily the doctrine that gold is the fair 
language of marriage and fruitfulness. 
Gramercy, what mighty messenger ap- 


proacheth! I wist well, his chance is 
full small for to be a color. (Blaci 
enters from dragon’s mouth.) tight 


redoubted person, the five mystic colors 
have spoken of divers matters among 
the which was no mention of anything 
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I think 
in myself it would be a good business if 
thou let us have knowledge of thy fore- 


after the manner of thy being. 


said beginning. 
BLACK: | 
made of all 


am right well and cunningly 
colors, and there is nothing 
(All the colors enter. 

Herein is my great pleasure and delight: 


discordant there. 


the simpleness of my cunning brings out 
these many fair colors and makes a back- 
for I shall think 
labor well employed if the bright hues of 


ground them. my 
bliss are bounden to grow brighter when 
chastened by my sable tints of woe. 
Trust me verily, I do a meritorious deed 
for the common weal. 

(Vice comes from the dragon’s mouth 
and taking a veil from Black throws it over 
Gold.) 

Gop: Forsooth, what spiritual dark- 
ness robs me of the simpleness that | 
had? 


company was I never. 


That is to wit, in such dingy 


(Dominican Monk enters. He wears 
gray habit.) 

Monk: Good morrow, by this day 
I wot well and say so truly, this dirty 
yellow hue is revealed in the garment of 
Judas, the betrayer, according unto the 


It 


is the shade of jealousy, that ugly fiend 


meaning of inconstancy and deceit. 


that wears of yellow colors a garland. 
Take back thy veil, Black, and dim not 
the gold, with which pigment is painted 
the glory, the aureole and the nimbus, 


symbols of light and divine power. 
(Vice removes the veil from Gold and 


throws it over White.) Truth it is that 
thy background, Black, in the paintings 
of the Saints marks tribulation and thy 


background, White, marks chastity; 
thy blending designate penance and 
humility. This solemn livery was 


chosen by my godly order to manifest, 
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by its gray, mortification and purity, 
and we wear this sad attire by the will of 
the Virgin. 

(With the entrance of the Angel, Vice 
and the colors of sin and sorrow leave the 
stage by the dragon’s mouth; the spiritual 
colors and the monk exeunt left.) 

ANGEL: One of the ten original angels 
aml. He who was cast out, having dis- 
obeyed, became Satan. Thus, we now 
ever remain one short of the perfect 
eycle. We choose white for our color, 
while the Seraphim whose names signify 
love, are painted in scarlet. The Cheru- 


bim whose signify love 
The 
whose names symbolize knowledge, are 
painted in blue. Iam here at the will of 
the Celestial Father, His Command- 
ment to fulfill. That you may come to 
everlasting bliss after this life, He bids 


you 


names are 


painted in scarlet. Cherubim 


not to disdain these notable and 


wise sayings and let profit grow by your 


that 
masterpiece of the Divine Hand; certain 


knowledge. Know thy life is a 


lines have pressed deep, and divers 
colors have been of thy heart’s blood: oft 
has it shown a sombre background with 
few lighter lines and far too few the tints 
of bliss. But He bids you keep in thy 
remembrance that the chastening of the 
brighter tints of joy but strengthen and 
bring into harmony the days of thy 


mortal life. (yvit.) 
CURTAIN 


(The Doctor stands before the curtain 
Doctor: Thus endeth this interlude 
manifesting the uses of color in the old 
religious paintings. We hope you have 
understood the sentence and substance 
of every matter so well and compendi- 
ously set forth. May it not slip from 
And, 


Christian 


your memorial. now, 


well, 


fare ye 


most audience. God 


grant you all prosperity. 


The Basic Principles of Color Harmony 


FABER BIRREN 


Chicago, 


LATE 2 illustrates in color the 

artist’s triad of red, yellow, and blue 
primaries. This chart has been used 
universally in color instruction for over 
two centuries. And while it is today 
subjected to much illogical criticism, it 
yet remains as the one fundamental and 
reliable graph of color relationships in 
art and pigments that should by no 
means be replaced by other devices. It 
is simple, scientific and, above all, it is 
most practical in developing a means to 
that readily be 


understood alike by teacher and pupil. 


color harmony can 


Illinois 


The exact accuracy and utility of the 
red-yellow-blue law of the artist as re- 
Plate 2 


explained in the leading article of this 


vealed in has already been 
issue of THe Scuoot Arts MAGAZINI 
To review a few points and to show how 
the chart functions in color study, the 
following things can well be considered 

1. The pigment primaries are red, 
yellow, and blue. 

2. They combine to form the sec- 
ondaries, red and yellow forming orange, 
red and blue forming violet, and yellow 
and blue forming green 
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3. These three secondaries can in 
turn be combined to form the primaries; 
but such primaries, created by the mix- 
tures of secondaries, will be of low, dull 
tone—sometimes called ‘“ tertiaries.”’ 

1. The pigment opposites are red and 
green, yellow and violet, and blue and 
orange. Mixtures of any two opposites 
neutralize each other and form gray. 

5. A dull tone of a primary can be 
formed in any one of three ways; by 
mixing black with it; by mixing an 
opposite with it; or by matching it with 
a mixture of its two adjacent secon- 
daries. Thus a dull red, for example, 
can be formed, first, by mixing red and 
black, second, by mixing red and green, 
and third, by mixing together orange 
and violet. 

6. The artist’s triad chart (Plate 2) 
hue, value and 
the 


cular color band (a) brings change in 


has three dimensions 


intensity. Movement around cir- 


hue red to orange to yellow, and SO 
on (see Figure 1). Movement up and 
down (b) toward black or toward white, 
Pinks 
maroons are tints and shades of 
red. 


and 
red; 


brings change in value. 


they are values of Movement 
horizontally across the chart (¢) brings 
change in intensity or color purity. A 
red color can be made to have any num- 
ber of gray tones, or intensities, without 
shifting either in hue or in value. Fig- 
ure 1 explains these three dimensions, 
using red as an example. 

In developing the basic principles of 
color harmony, the chart in Plate 2 can 
be consulted to advantage. 

First of all, beauty of a very attractive 
and spectacular nature can be gained 
through the selection of opposites—red 
and green, yellow and violet, blue and 


orange. Each of these color pairs offers 
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vivid and striking effects. The red and 
green combination is gaudy, bold and 
powerful. It brings together a most 
warm, intense hue and a cool retiring 
hue. Yellow and violet contrasts light 
with dark. It isa bit more refined. It 
displays brightness against darkness, the 
mellowness of yellow against the deep 
exclusiveness of violet. The third pair, 
blue and orange, has often been called 
the beautiful 


It is found in many of the 


most color scheme in 
existence. 
most attractive paintings of Maxfield 
Parrish and Jules Guerin. Its majesty 
lies in the fact that it consists of orange, 
a very appealing and friendly color, and 
blue which is sedate, clear and inspiring. 

Other color schemes of the above type 
may be designed by choosing opposites 
to hues that lie adjacent between the 
primaries and secondaries, as shown in 
Plate 2 


green-yellow and red-violet, blue-green 


yellow-orange and violet-blue, 
and orange-red. These latter combina- 
tions, while more complex, have great 
possibility in two-color arrangements. 
Color schemes of opposites are com- 
monly found in nature. Purple wild 
flowers generally have yellow centers. 
Blue plumage on birds is often accom- 
panied by a spot of orange. Even the 
green stem of a rose will often be found 
to have red, pointed thorns. 
different in effect to the 
but equally 


(uite 
color schemes of opposites 
beautiful—are the schemes based on the 
use of adjacents. Here the beauty to 
be achieved is one of subtle modula- 


tion—harmonious in most instances 
because the hues are physically and 
visually harmonious. 

The adjacents of the primaries, as 
Plate 2, the 


adjacents of red are orange and violet; 


shown in are as follows: 
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the adjacents of yellow are orange and 
green; the adjacents of blue are violet 
green. the 
the adjacents of orange are yellow and 


and Among secondaries, 
red; the adjacents of green are yellow 
and blue; the adjacents of violet are 
blue. 
colors that show relationship. 


red and Adjacents are simply 

Magnificent color applications are to 
be planned with adjacents. For the 
most part, they are full of character, for 
they always give preference to one side 
or the other of the color chart—either 
dominantly cool or dominantly warm. 
Again, they rarely offer disturbing con- 
flict. 
speak, because they contain hue ele- 
The combination of 


Adajcents have to blend, so to 


ments that blend. 
red-orange-violet, for example, brings 
hues that all red. 
Likewise, the combination of violet-red- 


together contain 
blue is distinctly a violet scheme, for it 
consists of violet and the two colors that 
combine to form violet. 

In nature, adjacents play an impor- 
tant part. A yellow nasturtium will 
often show touches of orange and yellow- 
The petal of a red rose will shift 
[rides- 


green. 
in hue from orange to violet. 
cence in peacock feathers and the wings 
of some insects will swing analogously 
from violet to blue to blue-green. 

In addition to these first two principles 
of color harmony—the use of opposites 
and the use of adjacents—there are four 
more distinct suggestions to be made. 
First is the harmony of values in which 
one color is displayed in a variety of tints 
and shades. Single color schemes can 
be made very attractive if attention is 
paid to a good diversity of tones. 

Second is the harmony of value in 
of hues is ar- 


which any assortment 


ranged at one fixed level and kept at 
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approximately one uniform degree of 
purity. Refer to Figure Il. Whena 
line is drawn horizontally across the 
middle of the color chart it is found that 
the only colors approaching full intensity 
Ifa 
harmony of values was to be established 


are an orange-red and a blue-green. 


at this particular level between black 
and white, adjustments of the primaries 
and secondaries would have to be made 
as indicated on the horizontal band. In 
other words, yellow, which is of high 
value, would have to be mixed with 
black to lower its value to the middle 
point. Both green and orange would 
also have to be lowered by the admixture 


of black. 


which is of low value, would have to be 


Violet, on the other hand, 
tinted with white to ratse its value to 
the middle point. Primary red and 
primary blue would also have to be 


raised slightly. 


With these adjustments made, a 
complete band of hues would be created, 
all of one value and all harmonious. If 


used as designs on white backgrounds 
and with black outlines, they will be 
to to 
present a neat and pleasing 0-50-100 


found balance agreeably and 
relationship to the eye in which three 
steps (white-color-black) are equally 
and artistically removed from each other. 

Third is the harmony of the dominant 
hue. Here any selection of hues, re- 
gardless of how gaudy they may be, is 
brought into harmony by the super- 
imposition of an all-over tint of some 
color. The effect is much like the view- 
ing of distant colors through atmosphere 
or mist, or through colored glasses. 
After a colored design is finished, it is 
toned with a delicate wash. Tints of 
the primaries are preferable, because 


they do not cause much grayness 
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A yellow tint, for example, will turn 
red toward orange, make blue appear 
greenish, orange and green appear more 
yellowish and violet appear grayish. 
And all hues will harmonize as though 
illuminated with one common golden 


tinge. 

Fourth is the harmony of the triad, 
or three-color scheme. In the whole 
history of color appreciation, triads 


The early 
Kgyptians employed many of them; 


have been commonly used. 


red, blue and white; red, yellow and 
black; deep red, medium blue and white; 
deep blue, light blue and white; blue, 
cream color and black. And throughout 
the painting, 
textiles, interior decoration, the triad 


centuries in ceramics, 
idea has had much preference. 

In the artist’s color chart there are 
four distinct triads to be conveniently 
located. The first is the triad of pri- 
maries—red, yellow and blue. This triad 
is primal, intense. It has universal 
appeal but lacks any great refinement. 
It is found in the rainbow and in the 
sunset. 





The second triad is the one of the 
secondaries—orange, green, and violet. 
These hues are more exclusive and mel- 
low and will be found in the beauty 
of many precious stones, lichens and 
mosses. 

Figure II] locates two more triads. The 
first, indicated by triangle A is spectacu- 
three 


lar and gaudy. It consists of 


rather crude hues, orange-red, green- 


yellow and violet-blue. Each is very 
extreme, though little preferred by the 
average person. In triangle B, how- 
ever, a most artistic assortment of colors 
yellow-orange, blue-green 
This 


beautiful of all, and it assembles three 


is located 
and red-violet. triad is most 
highly attractive hues, each of which is 
exceptionally appealing. 

These few principles of harmony, all 
based on the design and plan of the 
artist’s triad (Plate 2), offer many ends 
Teacher and pupil should 
And the chart 
should be used continually as a device 


to beauty. 
experiment with them. 


to facilitate an orderly and intelligent 
art of color. 
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Color Play 


JOYSA GAINES 
Art Teacher. Central High School. Pueblo. Colorado 


HE color play given here was 
written in an effort to make the 
color study more real. Instead of 


relying on color facts in the art classes, 
which the children so often fail to grasp, 
this play aims to bring those facts 
and make the children realize 
that they are a part of their everyday 
lives. 


“home” 


The color wheel, with twelve circles 
large enough to admit a child’s head, 
was made in two sections, painted black 
and then put together on the stage. 
Papers were hung at the back of the 
holes with yellow at the top, like an 
ordinary color wheel, and twelve children 
in as many different colored costumes 
stationed themselves at the back of this 
big wheel; standing on tables, boxes, 


chairs or ladders, in an effort to have 


each head ready to poke through the 
paper hole at the proper time. Fortu- 
nately there were no mishaps and each 
little head bobbed through when the 
teacher said “‘go.”’ 

The 
paper, representing the twelve colors as 
nearly as possible, and were all cut from 


costumes were made of crepe 


the same pattern. These were worn by 
girls of uniform size. 

The scene opens with the drop curtain 
lowered, and seated at the table is a 
small boy with his sister; both have 
pencils and drawing paper. 

Tue Boy speaks: Let’s see, analogous 
colors, complementary colors or mono- 
chromatic: now, which ones shall I use 
for this poster? The teacher said to use 
“carrying”’ colors. They are the ones 


with lots of yellow in them. Opposite 
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colors are good for posters, too, because 
they are very striking, but she said they 
were not harmonious when used to- 
gether in large quantities, unless we did 
something to them and I forget what 
that was. 

Sister: She said to tone them down, 
but I don’t know what she means by 
that, do you? 

BROTHER: I 


Tone them down by using black or gray 


Sure, remember now. 
and maybe she said white. 
Sister: How could I tone my cos- 
tume? 
BROTHER: 
colors for a costume. 
They 


Silly, you don’t use such 
I’d say analogous 
colors. are harmonious when 
used together. 

Sister: What are they? 

BROTHER: Say, you don’t know very 


much about color do you? They are 


the ones close to each other on the color 


chart, like yellow, yellow-green and 
green. 
Sister: I don’t like yellow, anyway. 
BroTHER: Why not have 
chromatic harmony? 


all right. 


‘ 
c 


4 mono- 
That is sure to be 
You could have light green, a 
darker green and real dark green. 

Sister: I think I'll have blue. 

Brotruer: All right, have it your own 
way, but I wish I knew what to have for 
this poster. 

Sister: Wouldn’t it 
could call on the color fairies to help us 
out? 


BROTHER: 


be nice if we 


Who ever heard of color 
fairies? 

Sister: Teacher read us a story about 
them the other day. Let’s close our eyes 
and imagine we see the color fairies. 

BroTtHeR: How can you imagine 
about them if you don’t know how they 


look? 
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Sister: I can shut my eyes and see a 
little fairy with a rainbow dress and 
when her wand the 
Come on 


she waves color 
fairies all come out and dance. 
let’s try it. Shut your eyes tight. 
BrotTuer: All right. (Both close their 
eyes and after a short pause a little girl 
dressed in a paper costume made up of 
tints of red, yellow, blue, green, violet and 
orange with a fluffy ruffled skirt sticks her 
head out and seeing the children with eyes 
She steps to the 


opposite side of the stage, waves her wand 


closed, begins to dance. 


at the drop curtain. The curtain rises 
and the spotlight is thrown on the large 
The fairy dances over to the 


children and teuches each one lightly with 


color wheel. 
her wand. They look up.) 

Farry: Behold the magic color wheel. 
It is from this wheel that you may get 
I'll call 
the three mother colors to your aid. 
(She calls Yellow! A head appears in the 
opening at the top of the color wheel. 


any color scheme you want. 


Fairy disappears left stage while Yellow 
talks.) 
YeLLow: I am the mother of the 
yellow family and I am certainly proud 
of them. They are always cheerful and 
ready to serve you. If you want an 
analogous harmony why not take yellow- 
orange and orange with me. If we are 
too gay and bright we are always glad to 
have black and white or gray tone us 
Or if 
something quite striking, my opposite, 


down your design calls for 


violet, if placed beside me, makes us 
In fact, 
so much so that it is usually necessary to 


both attract a lot of attention. 


tone us down with the neutrals, black, 
white or gray. (Violet’s head appears 
when her name is mentioned, Fairy re- 


appears and calls: Red!) 
Rep: Whoopie, the reds are here. We 
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are for warmth, excitement and cheer. 
When some of you paler colors need 
cheering up, call for any of the Red 
family. Of I the 
exciting and some people call me too 
loud, but I will say that red-orange or 
red-violet a little 
For complementary color scheme put me 


course, am most 


are more subdued. 
with my opposite green and if we are too 
strong, tone us down a little and there 
you have the lovely Christmas harmony 
that we all love. (When her name is 
Fairy 
Blue’s head 
appears and slowly and deliberately she 


mentioned, Green shows her head. 


reappears and calls: Blue! 


speaks.) 


BLUE: Sometimes we get tired of so 
much show and excitement and need 


something to sooth and quiet our nerves. 
I can always be depended upon to be 
cool and dignified under any circum- 
and Blue-violet 
We make a nice 


stances. Blue-green 
are a little bit grayer. 
analogous group for costume designing 
and grayed a little can be used in 
My opposite, 
orange, is a warm exciting color so we 


decorating your homes. 


sort of balance one another and make a 
good complementary harmony if used 
with discretion. (Fairy reappears and 
speaks. ) 

Farry: Yellow, please come down; 


bring your family and give us your ide: 


of an analogous color harmony. (The 
heads of Yellow, Yellow-green, Yellow- 
orange, disappear from color wheel. They 


appear immediately at right, headed by 


Orange. They come front stage and bow.) 


YELLOW: We are truly harmonious, 


but we may seem a little bit too yellow. 


Come on, Green, and join us. (Green 


and Orange appear, and Green steps 


beside Y ellow-green, Orange beside Y ellow- 


Here is another analogous 


orange.) 
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harmony that is nice for a costume, if 
you like yellow. (She steps forward with 
They 


around stage and return to former places.) 


Yellow-green and Green. march 


If you like orange, here is still another 
analogous harmony. (She takes Orange 


and Yellow-orange by the hand. Green 
and Yellow-green step back. Yellow 
marches around with Yellow-orange and 


then 
march together and leave stage at right. 


Orange, comes back and all five 
Fairy enters.) 

Red, please show us some of 
(Red 


Red-orange and Red- 


FAIRY: 
your lively harmonies. appears 
right stage with 
violet, Red in center.) 

Rep: I'll have to confess that we are a 
strong combination and although we do 
harmonize as families should, we are too 
strong for general use, so we will have to 
call on Gray or Black or you will be 
getting the fidgets. 
steps Red 
Black Red 
Now if Violet and Orange will join us I 
will 


(Gray appears and 
and Red-violet 


and 


between and 


between Red-orange.) 


show you two other analogous 


harmonies. (Violet comes out and stands 
by Red-violet and Orange beside Red- 
Red takes Red-violet on out by 


one hand and Gray on the other and 


orange. 
comes forward. They march around in 
order to show the color scheme, and then 
back to Red takes Red- 
orange on one side, Gray on the other and 
next to Red- 
Here is still another analogous 


come place. 
Orange keeps on the outside 
orange.) 
But don’t forget to use us in 
small quantities. 
stage and off at right, Fairy enters left.) 
Farry: Now, Blue, it is your turn to 


harmony. 


(They march around 


show us some cool, quiet harmonies. 
(Blue enters, followed by Blue-green and 
Blue-violet.) 

BLUE: We are the subdued colors and 
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are therefore best suited to color har- 
monies for dress as well as the home. 
However, we do need livening up a little 
sometimes and my opposite, Orange, is 
just the one to do this. If Green will 
join us I will show you an interesting 
harmony with as a go- 
between. (Green comes out and stands 
beside Blue-green.) If we strike you as 
being too intense we will call on Gray 
and White to subdue us. (Gray and 
White appear. Gray steps between Blue 
and Blue-violet and White between Blue 


and Blue-green. 


‘ 
« 


Blue-green 


They march around and 
come back to position.) Violet, 
forward. I will show you a warmer 
combination. (Violet steps nezt to Blue- 
violet and Green and Blue-green step back. 
Gray steps between Bilue-violet and Violet 
and White next to Blue. 
around and then off right. 
out left.) 

Farry: The have 
shown you analogous harmonies; now 
we'll see what other harmonies they can 
create. (She calls Yellow. 
pears and bows.) 


come 


They march 
Fairy comes 


mother colors 


Yellow ap- 
Bring your opposite 
color and let’s see how well you be- 
have. 

YELLOW: Violet. (Violet 
comes to front and quietly pushes Yellow 
to one side.) Say, who do you think you 
are? This is my place. 

VioLteT: I should say not; just be- 
cause I’m your opposite is no reason 
why you should be more important. 
(While they argue the Fairy goes to right 


Come, 





stage and brings Gray who takes the arm of 
each.) 

GRAY: (At 
this point the Fairy brings Red and Green 


Here, here, calm down. 


and says:) 

Farry: In order to seek peace, I'll 
have Black stand between you. (She 
motions to Blue who comes out, followed by 
Orange.) 


ORANGE: Wait a minute. I’m going 
to be in this show, too. (White follows 
her.) 

Wuite: Yes, but you are going to 


have company. I’m here to keep you 
quiet. (They form a line of Yellow, 
Gray and Violet, Red, Black and Green, 
Blue, White and Orange. They do a 
Ye llow, Red Blue 
Violet, and 
Orange stepping up and between them. 
They fuss at each other taking fancy side 
steps to one side of stage and then another 
and Black, White and Gray step forward 
take their They 
around the stage, doing a few fancy steps 


fancy figure. and 


stepping forward, Green 


and places. march 


and off right. Fairy comes to front of 
stage.) 

Farry: Some time we will come again 
and show you other wonderful things 
our colors can do. But I want you to 
remember to look for all these colors in 
gorgeous sunsets, lovely flowers, beauti- 
ful pictures. Everywhere you will see 
lovely colors if you will only open your 
eyes and look forthem. (As she finishes 
the stage is darkened and while dark the 
Fairy and boy and girl slip off stage.) 
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CRAYON-DRAWN ILLUSTRATIONS BY GRADE PUPILS OI rHE 
KANSAS CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LILLIAN WEYL, DIRECTOR OF ART 
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Living Greek Vases 


DOROTHY 


Art Teac her. Wilson Teachers Colle ge, 


CTIVITY the 
mentary grades have led so often 


programs in ele- 
to plays, pageants, tableaux and exhibits 
that we sometimes feel inclined to turn 
away from them in search of new ways to 
present old facts. 

In this quest, shadow pictures may 
come to the rescue, and besides furnish- 
ing the participants with the desired 
opportunities for correlation with school 
subjects, research and art education, 
offer 


‘ 
c 


1 pleasant entertainment to as- 
sembly audiences. 

A very good subject for this type of 
activity is the Greek vase studied in 
connection with the curriculum unit on 
ancient Greece. The classroom teacher 
finds the pictures on the vases full of 
information about the life and religion of 
the Greeks; the art teacher finds in the 
vases a splendid opportunity to study 
beauty of form and 
well as facts about costumes, weapons, 
furniture, ete. 

Photographs of vases may often be ob- 
tained from libraries. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art of New York City puts 
out an illustrated booklet on “Shapes of 
Greek Vases.”” Some cities are fortu- 
nate enough to have fine examples on 


proportion as 


display in their museums. 

Various activities may grow out of 
this study, but the possibility in the 
shadow field is the one under discussion. 

At one stage of their pottery produc- 
tion Greek craftsmen made terra cotta 
ware with black figures for decoration, 
combined with borders of geometric and 
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B. KALB 


Washington, D.C. 


flower units. In the shadow activity 
the terra cotta vase with its borders is 
represented on a sheet stretched from 
the floor to nearly the ceiling of the 
auditorium stage just behind the cur- 
tains. The behind it are sil- 
houetted against it to make the black 


actors 


figures. This is done by putting out all 
house and stage lights in front of the 
sheet and adjusting a strong light behind 
it to throw the direct shadows of the 
actors against it. 

The sheet must be large. A good 
size for the terra cotta part which must 
be semi-transparent is four yards high 
by three yards wide. 
sible to find cheap cotton cloth of the 


It seems impos- 


desired color, but this part of the screen 
may be made of unbleached muslin dyed 
with a transparent stain. A local art 
dealer may furnish it; if not, the follow- 
ing recipe has been given by one. Use 
one-third ounce each of red, yellow and 
green airbrush color to one ounce of 
French varnish and one gallon of de- 
natured alcohol. Put the crystals in 
three separate jars. Pour over each 
color one-third of the varnish and a 
little aleohol to dissolve the crystals. 
Pour the three dissolved colors together 
into the alcohol. 

To apply the stain it is best to cut the 
muslin into three strips each four yards 
Stain at a_ time, 
stretching it between tables or trestles 


‘ 
c 


long. one piece 


and brushing the dye on with a broad 
brush. The dyeing should be done in a 
room where there is plenty of fresh air, 
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SHADOW PICTURE TABLEAUX, “LIVING GREEK VASES,’’ WERE SUCCESSFULLY 
PRODUCED AS DESCRIBED IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY DOROTHY KALB 
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away from classrooms because of the 
alcohol. 

When the fabric is dry, sew the three 
strips together and add at each side a 
width or two of opaque black material 
like canton or outing flannel. The en- 
tire size now is four yards high by five 
or possibly seven yards wide. 

The pattern for the vase may be cut 
It is 
well to select a form which gives as 


from newspapers pasted together. 


great height and width for the band of 
figures as possible. The type shown on 
the chart is very satisfactory. The vase 
uses the full height and width of the 
dyed muslin. 
the black cloth, and this material should 


also be used to fill in the background 


Beyond it on each side is 


shapes at the neck and foot of the vase. 
The space on the vase for the figure 
decoration must be tall enough to ac- 
commodate the actors, fourth or sixth 
grade children perhaps. Seven feet is a 
good height for this space, placed about 
twenty-seven the floor. 
Just above and below this space paint 


inches above 


a band of geometric or honeysuckle 
Designs will be found on 
black 
The facts discussed so far are 
the 


ornaments. 
Greek 
color. 


vases. Use show card 


indicated on chart accompanying 
this article. 
Behind the 


strong elevated platform on which the 


sheet there must be a 


actors stand. This must be exactly at 
the top of the lower band of ornament, 
and may be supported on trestles at the 
the 
The edge of the platform 


sides, concealed behind 
black cloth. 
is covered from the front by the painted 
See Figure B. 


If the stage is not well equipped to 


opaque 


design. 


throw a strong concentrated light behind 


the sheet, a fairly good effect can be 


obtained by using a powerful bulb in a 
metal lined box set on a chair or table 
several feet behind the screen. The aim 
is to secure a clean-cut strong silhouette 
of the actors who should pose quite close 
to the sheet. 

The scenes portrayed by the children 
should be chosen after a careful study of 
the pictures on the vases. Some par- 
ticularly good ones for the purpose are 
illustrated on the chart, ‘‘The Shoe- 
makers’ Shop,”’ ‘Greek Maidens with 
Water Jars,” ‘A Battle Scene.’’ Others 
“The Musie School” and 
‘Ajax and Achilles Playing Draughts.”’ 
Scenes must be selected which will show 


may be 


only a few figures and these arranged 
to give interesting silhouettes. Avoid 
much overlapping. Adaptations rather 
than literal copies will be necessary. 

The clothing, weapons, furniture and 
any accessories needed are to be made 
by the children. 
practiced, a boy’s chiton may be made 


If economy is to be 


of a pillow case and a girl’s dress from a 
The chart shows how to fold the 
latter, turning down the top to make the 
Pin the front and back 
together with safety pins on the shoul- 
The 


dress should be worn over a long slip. 


sheet. 
waist drapery. 
ders and tie a cord about the waist 


The children may be barefooted, wear 
stockings, or make themselves sandals if 
desired. 

Weapons are made from cardboard. 
The helmet must be cut large enough 
to accommodate the curve of the head. 
It is well to make a paper pattern first. 
The two sides of the helmet are fastened 
together with paper fasteners or clips. 

Shields are a circle of cardboard slashed 
on one radius, overlapped a bit and fas- 
tened with paper fasteners. Arm bands 
must be attached to the concave surface. 
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Though the decoration does not show in 
the silhouette, there is an interesting 
art problem in studying the designs 
used by the Greeks and applying one to 
the shield. Spears and swords may be 
heavy cardboard or wood. 

Furniture may be made of store boxes. 
For stools where legs of particular shape 
are desired cardboard ones can be cut 
and nailed over straight wood. 

Any accessories to be hung against the 
sheet as in the “Shoemakers’ Shop” 
may be made of cardboard and put up 
with card holders. 

In posing the groups the original vase 


pictures should be followed as far as 
possible, but as the actors must be few 
number and all of 
clearly silhouetted, care must be taken to 
produce well-balanced pictures that fill 
the space interestingly without meaning- 


in them must be 


less overlapping. In rehearsal, the effects 
must be studied from the front by the 
teacher and children not in the picture. 

As it takes a few minutes to change 
ach scene it is well to have some one 
before the curtain to give a few words of 


Flat Flowers and Fluffy Flowers 
for Filling May Baskets 


EDITH M 
Gridley, California 


HE smallest fingers can fashion 

most of these simple flowers. The 
flat ones, made of construction paper, 
are especially easy. The fluffy ones, 
made of crepe or tissue paper, are quite 
The child 
usually has to be in the middle grades 
before he can do a successful job of 


easy, save for the wiring. 


wiring. 

The centers of the flat flowers are cut 
from construction paper and pasted on 
or they may be put on with crayons, and 
even the stems are made of stiff paper. 

The detailed illustrations of the fluffy 
By 
looking at the flowers themselves you 


flowers show how to cut the paper. 


san see how to arrange it. 
No. 1 has eight petals, cut from two 
eircles. One circle is a bit larger than 


the other, see 14. The center is made 


to 


explanation about each vase picture 
presented. Music also helps fill in 
awkward pauses. 

JEWELL 

by slashing yellow or reddish brown 


paper, see 1B. 

No. 2 has four leaves, cut from two 
circles of paper, one circle larger than 
the other, like 2a. 
by wrapping yellow or light green tissue 


The center is made 


or crepe paper around a small wad of 


cotton or waste paper scraps. See 2B 
No. 3 has the center part of the flower 


like 3a. thick- 


nesses of paper cut on the fold and the 


made There are four 
petals that surround the bell-shaped 
center are cut like 38. Make seven of 
them and crinkle through the center on 
dotted 
center of flower. 


line and group them around 


No. 4 has a gradually widened strip of 
paper niched at one edge, see 4a. Start 
at narrow edge and wind round and 
round, like shown in 48, gathering in the 
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ORANGE 


FIANOLE FOR 
BASKET 


YELLOW 





FINISHED BASKET 
SILVER GRAY 


AN EASY -TO-MAKE 


MAY BASKET 
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4 MAY BASKET AND FLOWERS EASILY MADE BY GRADE CHILDREN WITH COLORFUL PAPERS 
AND A LITTLE DIRECTION, DESCRIBED BY EDITH JEWELL IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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fullness at the stem so the flower will be 
almost flat when finished. 

No. 5 will make either a carnation or 
head of clover, according to the colors 
used. It is cut from a length of folded 
paper like 5a. For the carnation, leave 
the extra length in the center of each 
petal. For the clover, cut top straight 
across. Slash the top edges, and wind 
around index finger. 

All of the fluffy flowers are gathered 
in at the stem, wired, then wrapped with 
crepe or tissue paper. 

For an easy-to-make Maybasket to 


hold the flowers, use the accompanying 
Maybasket pattern. This basket is so 
simple to make that it is practical for 
the lower grades, and, as it is flat, it 
may be filled with the bright flowers the 
children have made and set along wind- 
dow ledges and at the foot of the black- 
board. 

Maybaskets give a good excuse for 
working up the less used colors of con- 
struction paper which may be on hand, 
as the baskets depend for so much of 
their attractiveness on the gay flowers 
which fill them. 


A Vegetable Wagon 


LILLIAN HAYES, Teacher; MARGARET ATKINS, Art Supervisor 


Portsmouth, Virginia 


EE the fact that food is 
of such vital interest to the child, 
this class decided to make a vegetable 
cart for their large unit of work during 
the fallterm. (See p. 526.) 

While collecting the boxes and lumber 
for the wagon, they made curtains for 
their rooms, stenciling them with de- 
signs made from fall flowers. They also 
made little chairs for their reading 
tables from egg were 
painted and cushions made for them. 

The wagon was made as nearly like the 
ones they saw on the street as was possi- 


crates. These 


ble and large enough for a child to sit on 
the seat. The wheels were made to roll, 
too. This was painted green, the top 
tan. 

They made fruit and vegetables out of 
clay and painted them with tempera 
paints. Baskets were made from card- 
board. Signs were printed. 

This art project was correlated with 


55 


the the 
wagon, prices of vegetables and fruits, 


with 


arithmetic measuring for 


ete. spelling, hygiene, nature 
and language. 

They used hammers, saws, brace and 
bit, screw driver and paint brushes. 

One dollar was spent on materials. 
The children were encouraged to use the 
homes, 
cardboard, out of the 
ground, and paints left over from other 
jobs. We feel if they can be taught 
this in school that during their leisure 
after and vacations, the 


work they have learned to do here will 


waste materials around their 


boxes, clay 


time school 
varry over to the home. 

The children were very much inter- 
ested in their projects, and worked with- 
out confusion. The freedom allowed 
and necessary for this work did not 
interfere with the other school work in 
any way. 
in the picture’s being taken. 


They were most interested 
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VEGETABLE WAGON 
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MADE AS A FALL 


PROJECT BY THE CHILDREN OF PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


The Circle Does It! 


EDITH M 


Gridle Y, Californ 1a 


HEN a long continued project is 

finished and before starting in on 
another, these circle birds and animals 
fill in the otherwise idle art period. Any 
one of them may be completed in one 
When you “Let’s have 
some fun with circles today,”’ watch the 


period. say, 
little ears prick up and the eyes sparkle! 
Projects such as these are the kind that 
make children do their very best work, 
while all the time they think they are 
playing. 

The black dots in centers of heads 
and bodies show spot for placing the 


needle of the compass. Enlargements 
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are easily made, and proportions kept 
accurate. These models all stand and 
are well balanced if proportions and ar- 
rangements of tails, wings, ete., are kept 
as shown in the accompanying drawings. 

All bodies have two circles, and all 
heads have two circles. Ears are pasted 
or between the two 
Tails 
Feet 
to inside of body eircles, using care to 


on outside of head, 
circles forming head. are pasted 
between body circles. are pasted 
keep body from sticking together as it 
must spread at the bottom to make 
model stand upright as they will since 
they made double. Use 


are paper 
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PASTE GREEN 
PAPER OVER 
EYES, AND 
ORANGE PAPER 

OVER NOSE AND 








CUT HOLES IN MOUTH 
FRONT OF FACE 
{ oe 
FOR EYES, NOSE, An 
AND MOUTH 
THE CIRCLE AS A GUIDE MAY YIELD A LOT OF FUN 
\ND ART RESULTS AS SHOWN ABOVE BY EDITH JEWEI 
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The 
holes for eyes may be made by children 
using a pencil and marking round and 
round until the paper falls out, or the 
teacher may make them with a punch. 


double thickness for feet and legs. 


Paste black or contrasting colored paper 
eye holes before pasting head 
See detailed drawing 
Paste all models together at 
top of head and body. 


over 
circles together. 
of cat. 
Use gay colors. 


The Three R’s: Rhythm, Radiation, Repetition 


HERMINE M. ROBERTS 
Art Director, Eastern Montana Normal School, Billings, Montana 


EK HAVE heard much about the 
three R’s in education, but oh, 
What a thrill is derived, 
however, from putting the three R’s of 
rhythm, 


how prosaic! 


art education to work for us 
radiation, and repetition! 
The words fall on our ears like music, 
and they can form a harmony on paper 
just as pleasing. As a beginning prob- 
lem in art structure, students were given 
a problem of radiating lines to form 
an abstract design. Many simple units 
were made by filling geometric shapes 
with lines formed with speedball pens. 
Radiating lines from a point, center 
axis, base and curve were considered. 
When the line arrangements proved sat- 
isfactory, shapes were built upon them 
and solid masses were added for interest. 
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The most pleasing and interesting unit 
was chosen for enlargement and repeated 
to form a border and surface pattern. 
The designs were rendered in tempera 
in monochromatic harmony, plus black 
and white, or black on gray mounting 
board. 

Some of the gratifying results of this 
problem were the freedom in designing, 
knowledge of a number of materials and 
methods, adaptation of one problem to 
another and, best of all, the originality 
expressed by students who were experi-, 
encing the joys of art training for the 
first time in their lives. 

Designs made in this way suggest an 
endless troop of applications in block- 
print, batik, textiles, tile, linoleum, 
pottery and other beautiful crafts. 
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REPETITION—THREE R DESIGNS BY THE 


RHYTHM, RADIATION, 
ART DIRECTOR, EASTERN MONTANA NORMAL SCHOOL, 


M. ROBERTS, 
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PUPILS OF HERMINE 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 
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Color Rhymes for Little Artists 


GWENDOLYN O'CONNOR 


irt Teacher, Maple Avenue 
COLOR JINGLES 

Color is a lovely thing, 

It sometimes makes me want to sing; 

While other times it makes me blue, 

I wonder if you feel it too? 


When first I learned to read and spell, 
My alphabet I knew quite well 

In painting it is much the same, 

For the colors now I know by name 


Primary colors come first, you know. 
There's red and blue and gay yellow; 
Now if these colors we would mix, 


Tis just like doing magic tricks 


Take a tiny bit of red—a brushful bright will do, 

Add to it a pure, clear blue, and you'll have a 
violet hue. 

Yellow, cheerful, bright and gay, 

Invites Miss Blue to come and play. 

Then more magic tricks are seen, 

For mixed together, they make green! 

Mix a little fiery red with a bit of yellow now, 

And you'll get a cheerful orange, you'll be very 
pleased, I vow! 

When I look at my paint box, these colors six | 
see: 

Red, and Blue and Yellow, and Violet, Orange, 
Green 

And besides, I have two more to help me paint 
things right, 

the faithful 


Those ever present ‘‘stand-bys”’ 


black and white 


REWARD 

My daddy says a little girl who learns to use her 
eyes, 

Finds often, in the strangest spots, a beautiful 
surprise 

Why, just this very morning, I chanced to stand 
and stare 

At a pool of oil upon the street, and I found a 
rainbow there! 


BEAUTY 
My teacher said, ‘‘ Today we'll play a game that 


is brand-new 


Ne hool, Ne wark, Ne f Jerse j 


I know I'll love to play it and so, I’m sure, will 
you 

You know six lovely colors, you may call each 
one your friend, 

you'll find them all 

enjoyment has no end 


For around you. Their 

When you go home from school today, keep 
your eyes wide open, do 

And see how many of those friends live very 


close to you. - 


I thought I'd like to try it on this lovely 
autumn day, 

So I started out for home, my “Color Game”’ to 
play. 

First of all, way up above, I saw the sky of blue, 

(nd on the trees the maple leaves were crim- 
son’s lovely hue. 

The lawn outside the school is a pretty shade of 
green, 

(nd in my mother’s garden, yellow flowers I 
have seen. 

She calls them her chrysanthemums, but that’s 
too long for me. 

I call them “ 
pretty as can be. 


Fairies’ golden balls” for they're 


But those two other colors—violet, and orange 
too, 
Just sort of had me “‘stumped,”’ and I didn't 


know what to do. 


I went in to ask my mother, and to my great 
surprise, 

I discovered myself looking into her pansy 
violet eyes. 

She had an orange apron on, her hair shone just 
like gold, 

Her cheeks were red as roses, when the petals 
first unfold 

She was making me a salad, lettuce green, with 
dressing too, 

And I remembered Daddy saying that Mother 
is ‘‘ True Blue.”’ 

Now 
since she has taught me the game, 

found that “Mother” 


me are just the same! 


Teacher says, “Color is Beauty’’ and 


l've and ‘Beauty t 
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BUG BORDERS IN CRAYON BY GRADE CHILDREN OF THE 
DALLAS, TEXAS, SCHOOLS, THELMA FISHBURN, ART TEACHER 
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BORDER DESIGNS BY STUDENTS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF DALLAS, TEXAS, THELMA FISHBURN, ART TEACHER 
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ALL-OVER PATTERNS OF FIGURES BY STUDENTS OF THELMA FISHBURN, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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EASILY 
DRAWN 
SPRING 
FLOWERS 














SPRING FLOWERS IN COLORED CRAYON IS ALWAYS A WELCOME PROBLEM FOR THE CHILDREN 
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THE CIRCLE, ELIPSE AND OVAL SIMPLIFY THE DRAWING OF MANY SUBJECTS 
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A GERMAN DRAWING BOOK PAGE ILLUSTRATING HOW TO SIMPLIFY BIRD DRAWING 
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CRAYOLA CRAYON USED ON CANVAS OR OTHER COARSE TEXTURE CLOTH RESULTS IN AN EXCELLENT 
HANDCRAFT QUALITY IT IS AN APPLIED ART EASILY WITHIN THE RANGE OF GRADE PUPILS 





The School Arts Magazine, April 1931 
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COLOR HARMONY 
e LANDSCAPES »° 
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Ball 


RED AND GREEN 













RED 
GREEN AND 
ORANGE 





VIOLET AND YELLOW 





VIOLET 
YELLOW ANDO 
GREEN 


BLUE AND ORANGE 


COLOR STUDY 
INCUT PAPER 





BLUE 
ORANGE AND 
GREEN 











LITTLE LANDSCAPE ARRANGEMENTS OF COLORED PAPER FORMS OF TREES 
AND HILLS AND MOUNTAINS WILL MAKE COLOR STUDY MORE INTERESTING 
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A Puppet Show as a Means in the Presentation of 


Four Units of Instruction in Art and Literature 


SISTER JULIANNE 


Nl chael SM hool, (; 


V 


HE following activity program was 
worked out with a mixed group of 


seventh and eighth grade pupils. Each 
unit was a marked success and the 
children were greatly interested and 


unusually happy in the performance of 
tasks involved. The actual teacher and 
pupil procedure is given in the hope that 
the experiment may prove helpful to 


other teachers. 


AIMS AND MOTIVATION 


Karly in September plans were begun 
for a puppet show, the staging of which 
was to include all the work in art and 
literature for the first semester. Corre- 
lation was to be made in manual arts, 
The teacher skill- 
fully managed to have the children first 
suggest giving the They 
mediately became very enthusiastic and 
information; then 


sewing and music. 


show. im- 


volunteered much 
different pupils were called upon for 
suggestions as to the kind of tasks a 
puppet This 
them do some serious thinking, with the 
result that all agreed they could not 


show involved. made 


possibly get the show ready before 
Thanksgiving or Christmas. 
fell upon ‘‘The Christmas Carol” and 
the date was set for the Friday be- 
The teacher then read 


The choice 


fore Christmas. 
the story to the children, and from that 
time on, the whole class worked man- 
fully at everything that pertained to the 
success and accomplishment of the show. 


rar 


ad Forks, North Dakota 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATIVE 
TECHNIQUE 
Before beginning this unusual pro- 
gram, the following points of procedure 
were determined upon: 


is 


followed. 


A definite course of study was to be 


2. The unit method of teaching was 
to be used. 


3. Certain skills were to be developed 
in the pupils before work on the show 
was begun. 

t. A lecture on puppet shows was to 
be delivered by an outside speaker 

5. A check in the form of an objective 
test was to be administered in January. 

The course of study was next reviewed 
and the subject matter worked into four 
units. The curriculum called for five 
objectives in art; color theory, figure 
drawing, costume designing, lettering, 
and posters. Color theory was blocked 
off for September; figure drawing and 
for and 
November, leaving lettering and posters 
for 


costume designing October 


December. Color was developed 
under these headings: 

1 Color definitions: 
(a) Source of color 
(b) Color names 
(c) Color values 
(d) Symbolism of color 
Color harmonies: 
(a) Opposite color scheme 
(b) 


(c) Self color scheme 


Related color scheme 
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The first lesson period was spent in 
working out a color chart modeled after 
the one on page 273 of ‘Applied Art”’ 
by Lemos. The last was devoted to color 
schemes for costumes. Fall flowers and 
leaves were studied for color combina- 
Every two weeks fifteen minutes 
were taken for picture study. The 
spiritual appeal of the picture was 
emphasized but the principles of art 
“Great Pictures and 
Their Stories” by Lester, books one to 


tions. 


were also stressed. 
eight, were found most helpful. Source 
of light, arrangement of figures, etc., 
became common terms to the children 
and this helped them later on when they 
planned the scenes for the show. 

There was a certain amount of pre- 
paratory work to be done in reading as 
well as art, and so considerable time was 
spent in oral work to discover and train 
speakers. The course of study required 
the grades to cover about half the 
selections in books seven and eight of 
the Elson readers. The shorter readings 
in these offered excellent drill in dra- 
matics. This, together with library work 
on theaters, marionettes, Dickens and 
his time, ete., occupied most of the 
reading periods for September and 
October. In November the class began 
to concentrate on the show as a whole. 
A parliamentary meeting was held and 
elected and committees ap- 

The officers were a business 
manager, advertising manager, stage 
manager, director of costumes, director 
of properties. Committees included an 
equal number of boys and girls, and were 
as follows: a committee to construct the 
stage; a committee to collect and make 
stage properties; a committee to paint 
the scenery; a make 
posters, programs, tickets, ete. 


officers 
pointed. 


committee to 
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It was also decided to have a puppet 
symphony orchestra with the show. 
The orchestra figures were to be second 
class puppets. (This type of puppet is 
controlled by wires from beneath.) A 
boy was appointed director and assigned 
the double task of collecting 
instruments and making chairs for the 
pit. He was given two helpers to assist 
him. Hereafter regular meetings were 
held weekly after school to check on the 
work in general. 

There were thirty-nine children in the 


toy 


class and the creation of the several 
offices and committees gave each child 
an opportunity to serve in some im- 
portant capacity. This pleased them 
very much and they began to show their 
satisfaction in various ways, the most 
popular being in bringing “‘things”’ for 
the show. Papier-maché faces were to 
be used for the puppets, but molding 
them on plaster casts was too difficult for 
the children, and so doll heads were 
used instead. Doll heads thus became 
a very important commodity and these, 
together with pieces of bright silk and 
numerous other articles used in the 
mysterious and intricate task of puppet 
making, comprised the “things” they 
brought. Rumors of the show spread 
through the school and children from 
other rooms began helping. One little 
girl from the second grade brought her 
whole family of dolls for the show. Her 
mother came with her and insisted that 
they be accepted. This same mother 
obtained a miniature suit pattern 
from the family tailor for the puppet 
musicians. 

A second reading of the Christmas 
Carol was made in order to choose the 
‘ast and work out the scenes and the 
Each day try-outs 


costumes. were 
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conducted, beginning with type char- 
first. Lastly, there the 
cutting and dramatization of the story 


acters was 
from the Elson readers. 

After the 
complete, figure drawing was begun to 


vast of characters was 
obtain models for puppets and costumes. 
Each child was given a piece of card- 
board 14” x 20” upon which he drew the 
human figure on the Greek scale of 
eight heads high. The repre- 
sented two inches and this made the 
figures 16” tall, the actual size 
the puppets. ‘‘Graphic Drawing” by 
4 The 
dress suits for the musicians were all 

by 
every 


heads 
of 
reference. 


Lutts, was used as ¢ 


interviewed 
before 


designed boys who 
town 
turning in their designs. The girls did 
the fancy costumes and libraries were 


ransacked weeks before for illustration 


almost tailor in 


THe Puprpets 


The puppet bodies were rounded out 
of 2” x 4” wood; the arms and legs were 
simply pieces of one-inch rounds cut the 
proper length. 
Strips of gingham, the length of 


This was done in the 
shop. 
the limbs, were sewed up and two rounds 
slipped into each and the cloth securely 
tied in the middle to make the joints. 
Doll hands were fastened to the arms 
while pieces of wood weighted with 
lead were tacked to the lower limbs and 
formed into feet with pieces of tarred 
tape. Passe-partout binding was used 
to make patent leather shoes for the 


musicians. Arms and legs were fas- 
tened to the body with brass-headed 
tacks, the gingham making flexible 


joints at the shoulder and hip. Lastly, a 
screweye was driven in the neck of the 


puppet to which the head was attached. 
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Pliers were used to open and close the 
screws. 

Common paper toweling and flour 
paste were used for the papier-maché 
faces. A fine copper wire was first run 
around the doll head and a loop made 
at the base to hook into the screweye 
mentioned above. Next, features were 
molded on and allowed to dry thorough- 
ly. Then one-inch strips of the toweling, 
long enough to go once around the head, 
were moistened with paste, and pasted 
crosswise over the face until the whole 
head was covered. About three coats of 
the paper were put on. When all was 
dry, doll’s hair was pasted on and ar- 
ranged to suit individual 
The faces were then painted in true 
stage makeup and the head attached to 
the body, and the puppet was ready for 
his costume. 

The day the puppets were put to- 
became a real 


characters. 


gether the classroom 
workshop and each child either an 
apprentice or a master puppet maker. 
Those clever in jointing or in making 
shoes were sought out by their less 
skillful neighbors and hailed as “helper.” 
The helpers went from seat to 
There was very little 


seat 
assisting others. 
disorder; each child was too intent upon 
his own task, and besides, good work- 
manship received immediate recognition 
for the proficient became little teachers. 
Each child made one puppet. Four- 
teen puppets were made up as musicians 
and twenty-five represented characters 
in the play. The teacher had 
early secured the co-operation of the 


room 


teachers in manual arts, sewing and 
music so that splendid co-operation was 
made in these subjects. The girls made 
the costumes at sewing time, using the 
puppets to measure and fit by. 
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THE STAGE AND Pir 

Frames for both stage and pit were of 
2” x 4” lumber. The backs and wings 
of the stage and the entire pit were of 
compo board, the stage being 80” x 50” x 
36” and the pit 60” x 36” x 4”. The 
front of the stage was cut in one piece 
from a sheet of compo board and the 
top shaped into graceful curves with 
a coping saw. 


The following color 


scheme was used. The stage and pit 
Dark blue 
sateen was used for grand drapes, and 
old English lanterns were hung on each 


were painted a light gray 


side of the drapes. The lanters were 
of salt in 
Popular Mechanics Magazine for Octo- 
ber 1926. 


black and silver to resemble wrought 


made boxes described 


as 
The lanterns were done in 
iron. Orange lights were used in these 
to match the chairs in the pit, which 
were entirely orange. 

The drop curtain was made of un- 
bleached muslin and was operated by 
The muslin was first 
sized with glue, and then painted a deep 
sky blue. The Tower of London, with 
wall and castle, was next sketched on in 


means of a roller. 


chareoal and the whole scene painted 
in gray, dark blue and orange, in keeping 
with the rest of the stage. This made a 
very effective color scheme and care was 
taken to make interior scenes harmonize 
with this setting. Interior scenes were 
painted on compo board with wings to 
match so that it was an easy matter to 


slide them in and hook them to the 
frame of the stage when a change of 
scenes was made. The wings were 


simply two pieces of compo board hinged 
together with heavy cord. 

Poster paint was used for all stage 
painting. It was bought in powder 


form and mixed with three parts water 


5A: 





to one of melted glue. All surfaces were 
first sized with the glue to prevent 
cracking and rubbing off. 

A gray cyclorama was borrowed from 
a local club and sections of the curtain 
used as a background for the stage, 
The cyclorama of 
flannel and fell in soft 


very pleasing effect. 


was gray outing 


folds, giving a 


The boys made most of the stage 
furniture at but 


some toy articles were also used. Among 


manual arts classes, 
the most attractive pieces made were 
a fireplace and a four-poster bed for 
Scrooge’s room. Interesting lessons on 
antique furniture, old china, ete., pre- 
ceded this work and it was astonishing 
how the whole group worked to get odds 
to 
settings for each scene. 


and ends together make English 


LIGHTING 


In order to eliminate switches, and 
yet have a manner of controlling the 
various lights, the simple expedient of 
using chain sockets was adopted. Five 


sockets, three inches apart, were at- 


tached to two three-foot pieces of 2” x 4” 
and the 2” x 4” stood on end on either 
side of the stage just inside the pros- 
cenium wall. The two were connected 
on different wires and sections of light 
tin were placed behind each for 
Blue, 


watt bulbs were used. 


re- 
and 1()- 
Due to the pull 
on the sockets, it was a simple matter, 


flectors. amber white 


even when the curtain was up, to light 
and extinguish individual bulbs to attain 
the desired light values. A home-made 
flood light was used for outside night 
The flood 


constructed, being merely a 


effects. light was simply 
= 2° 
wooden box lined with a tin reflector, 


inside of which were four sockets to hold 


, 
, 
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the 40-watt bulbs. Blue and amber 
mediums were used with the flood lights 
to obtain night and day effects. The 
construction of the medium frames was 
likewise simple. They consisted of 
pieces of yardstick cut in the proper 
lengths and the medium fastened be- 
tween them. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


The boy who had charge of the 
orchestra collected toy instruments 
small enough for the puppet musicians. 
The complete orchestra consisted of two 
violins, one viola and a cello, a flute, an 
oboe, a French horn, cornet, trombone, 
two trumpets, a xylophone and a bass 
drum. The the 
orchestra who actually performed were 
the puppet director, the violinist and 
the tympanist. The other puppets 
simply held their instruments, but the 
effect was very convincing. The weird 
and beautiful music which seemingly 
‘ame from the orchestra was furnished 
by a portable victrola under the pit. 
The puppet players were controlled by 
stiff wires fastened to the instruments 
and hands of the puppets and then ran 
through the floor of the pit. The chil- 
dren stood beneath the pit and worked 
these wires in perfect time to the music. 
The director was nailed to the floor and 
stood upright during the whole per- 
formance. Since the lights in the pit 
were turned off each time the curtain 


only members of 


went up, this position was not noticed. 
The other puppets were nailed securely 
to the chairs. The chairs were blocks of 
4” x 4” lumber with sides of ordinary 
cigar boxes for backs. These painted 
a bright orange gave a touch of color to 
the pit. 


Posters, PROGRAMS AND INCIDENTAL 
Music 

Lettering was begun the first week in 
December. Lettering pens were used 
and both capital and small letters made 
in three different sizes. Then word 
patterns were worked out and pictorial 
and letter posters of the show designed. 
The programs were drafted during the 
English hour and then run off on a 
mimeograph. 

Children who did not have a part in 
the play were chosen for the choruses. 
The music teacher taught them the 
following beautiful carols which they 
sang between acts: ‘‘God Rest Ye Merry 
Gentlemen,” ‘‘The First Noel,” “ Be- 
hold I Bring You Tidings,” and “‘Adeste 
Fideles.”” After the second act when 
Scrooge returns to the school of his 
childhood, the old song ‘‘ Ben Bolt’”’ was 
sung. The overture was from “The 
Nuteracker Suite” by Tschaikowsky, 
and other orchestra numbers were from 
“Peer Gynt.” 


THe LEcTURE 

The school was fortunate in securing 
a lecturer who had given delightful 
puppet shows and who was familiar with 
the various types of puppets used by the 
different peoples of the world. Among 
the puppets exhibited was a shadow 
puppet from Java. After the lecture, 
the business manager called the editor 
of the local paper and gave him the first 
news item of the show. 


PRESENTATION OF THE PLAY 
The stage was set up in the auditorium 
some time before the final performance, 
and rehearsals held each day. Three 
matinees were given for school children. 


(Continued on page iz) 
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A Puppet Show 
(Continued from page 544 

These performances gave the children much 
confidence in themselves and on the final 
night they covered themselves with glory. 

Some of the outstanding results of this 
experiment were the unusual response of the 
children, their fine spirit of team work and 
the enormous amount of work they accom- 
plished. The characters in the ‘‘Christmas 
Carol” became real people to them and long 
after the show was over they continued to 
address one another in the familiar words 
of ‘Old Scrooge” or “Tiny Tim.”’ 


Western Arts Association 
FurRTHER Reports of plans for the Convention of 
the Western Arts Association in Louisville, April 28, 
29, 30 and May 1, 
regular grade school teachers and to teachers of art 
in high schools and teachers’ colleges. Miss Bess 
Eleanor Foster, Chairman of the Art Section, has 


will be of particular interest to 


arranged one program which will center around the 
discussion of the art needs of grade school teachers, 
with Miss Grace Baker, Head of the Department of 
Art, State Teachers College at Greeley, Colorado, 
Miss Minnie Martin, West Kentucky State Normal 
School and Teachers College, and Mrs. Lenore A. 
Eldred, Art Supervisor of Birmingham, Alabama, as 
Art Section 
high school needs, with Mr 


leaders in the discussion. The second 
will center around 
DeWitt Morgan, Principal of Arsenal Technical 
High Schools of Indianapolis, on “High School 
Vocational Training in Art,”’ and ‘ Demonstration 
of Figure Construction’’ by Alon Bement, Director, 
Art Center, New York City 

The Federated Council report of this year’s work 
will be given by Miss Mary C. Scovel, Director, 
Teacher Training, Art Institute, Chicago 

All speakers on the general programs will discuss 
topics of interest to both art and vocational teachers 
Among these are: Harry L. Gage of the Bartlett-Orr 
Press, Deputy Superintendent Charles L. Spain of 
the Detroit public schools, and W. F. Webster, 
lecturer, and former superintendent of the Minne- 
apolis schools. The plans call for an illustrated lec- 
ture on architecture. Museums will be represented 

The officers are: President, Lillian Weyl, Director 
of Art, Kansas City, Missouri; Vice-President, 
Charles H. Bailey, Head, Art and Manual Arts 
Department, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Wood, 
Director, Vocational Education and Manual Train- 
Indiana; Auditor, Lenore A. 
Eldred, Director of Art, Birmingham, Alabama 

All meetings will be in Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Falls, lowa; Secretary-Treasurer, Harry E 


ing, Indianapolis, 
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Where modern scientific planning 
ond monagement make possible 
rates surprisingly moderate. 1400 
Rooms, each with both and shower, 


For For 
$3.5 One $4.7 Two 
Telephone Lackawanna 1400 


Eighth Ave.,.44th, 45th Sts. 
Times Square - NEW YORK 





Louisville, April 28, 29, 30, May 1 


The Brown Hotel 


Home of Kentucky Hospitality f 


WESTERN ARTS ASS'N CONVENTION 


Rooms: 
Single, $3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.00 
Double, $5.00, 6.00, 7.00 
Double with twin beds, $6.00, 7.00, 8.00, 9.00, 10,00 
Suites, $12.00 and 15.00 
Brown Hotel Meals: 
MainDining Room, Lunch $l. Tat ner, $1.50 


’ D'HoteDir 


cents opecial 


English Grill, Club Breakfast, 4 
lunch, 85 cents 
Popular priced Coffee Shop, € 


} lub Breakfast, 40 to 65 cts 
ch, 65 cents 


Table D’Hote Dinner, $1.01 


Write for reservations now 
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Simplifies work for the Teacher 
Filled with large illustra- 
tions for classroom use. 


Black and white andcolor 


NEW Decorative Arts Col- 
$5.50. 


lection 5O large plates 


Send for our selection of es 
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pecially helpful back numbers 
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| 60c each $6.00 yearly ng at an amazingly low price. 
||| Keramic Studio Pub. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE CHELSEA 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Headquarters for the 
EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 
April 8th to 11th 


offers the following interesting rates AMERICAN EURO- 

PLAN PEAN 
Double room, running water, each person, $7.50 $3.50 
Double room, connecting bath, each person, 7.75 3.75 
Double room, private bath, each person $8,9,10 $4,5,6 
Single room, running water 8.00 4.00 
Single rooms, connecting bath, each person 8.50 4.50 
Single room, private batt $9,10,11 $5,6,7 


N. B. American Plan includes three meals a day 








met LEATHERWORK 


made easy for teacher and student 


| OF | WILDERCRAFT Lesson 
eee gives inst _ ns tor 
making some ake article; 


also a price list of plain and 


Write for a free co? 


is of Craft Leathers for 5 cents 





Over 50 years experience assures 
satisfactory service and quality 
WILDER & COMPANY 


1038 Crosby St. Chicago, III. 
Established 1877 








...-HOW TO DRAW 
The Figure 


(Female Fashions) 
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| Sen rir ata é n ther t k 


WALTER T. FOSTER 


es « &s &S Foster Bldg. - - - Palms, Calif. 











Arts and Crafts Supplies 


Send for FREE Catalog, Dept. A 


NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


94 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, April 8, 9, 10 and 11 
Headquarters, Hotel Chelsea. Secretray, B. A 
\dams, Technical High School, Springfield, Mass 


~° 


Paciric Arts AssociaTION CONVENTION, Fresno, 
California, April 16, 17 and 18. Secretary, A. B 
Clark, Stanford University, California 

2? 


SOUTHEASTERN ARTs AsSOCIATION—First Conven- 
tion, April 23 and 24, Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Headquarters, Franklin Hotel 

Every art teacher, supervisor and director in 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Virginia attending this meeting will receive an 
inspiration on art education. Speakers such as 
George S. Dutch of Peabody College at Nashville: 
Royal Bailey Farnum of Rhode Island School 
Design; Leon Loyal Winslow, Director of Art, 
Baltimore; Miss Lelia Mechlin, Secretary, American 
Federation of Arts, will make this convention an 
outstanding event comparable with the other longer 
established art associations. 

You will find school exhibits from each state in the 
association—What are other teachers and schools 
doing? The school exhibits will show you and also 
give you ideas that you can use in your classes o1 
schools 

Memberships may be sent to E. E. Lowry, Acting 
President, Southeastern Arts Association, Winston- 
Salem, N.C 

a 
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Tue Directors of the Watson-Guptill School of 
(rt announce with regret that this school, which was 
founded on November 1, 1930, has been forced to 
close its doors. This is due to legal difficulties 
connected with the use of the building as a school, 
unforeseen difficulties which could not be remedied 

To transfer the school to another building is not 
possible at this time, so its activities have been dis- 
continued, except for a number of special evening 
classes conducted by Mr. Watson and Mr. Guptill 
under the auspices of The Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Since the early months of the school had been so 
promising, with many students enrolling and letters 
of inquiry pouring in daily, the necessity for closing 
comes as a bitter disappointment to the Directors 
who are convinced of the need for such a school as 
they had established 

Mr. Watson and Mr. Guptill take this opportunity 
to thank their friends for their generous help and 
encouragement in this enterprise. Their regret is 
emphasized by the disappointment which will be felt 
by these friends who had expected and predicted a 
future of promise for the new school 


ERNEST W. WATSON ARTHUR L. GuPTILL 

181 Emerson Place 182 Emerson Place, 

Brooklyn, N. } Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Substitute for a Frieze 


LAURA 8. ALLEN 
McKinne y, T¢ ras 


HE first grade wanted its walls 

decorated by a frieze made up of the 
characters which all children love, some 
from Mother Goose and others from 
stories in their readers. 

The school building was old and a 
frieze was not practical, so the teacher 
thought of a substitute. She drew 
paper patterns of the characters desired, 
cut them out and traced them on Upson 
board, similar to beaver board, but very 
strong and non-breakable Some she 
cut out herself with a small coping saw 
and the manual training department 
helped with others. 

Water colors and poster colors were 
used on the Upson board. But the 
board may be shellacked and oil colors 
used. Red Riding Hood looked quite 
natural in a white dress and red hood 
and cape, and the brown wolf looked 
very wicked with his red tongue and 
long, sharp, white teeth. The three 
bears were dressed in colors like people. 
Father Bear, about two and a half feet 
high, is resplendent in long frock coat, 
white vest with gold dots, and trousers 
stuffed into high boots. Mother Bear, 
about two feet high, has on a full dress 
of old rose with a large white apron, 
print cap, and carries a_ basket of 
vegetables. Baby Bear is eighteen inches 
high and has old-fashioned trousers 
of orange, and a blue coat with a red 
tie. We have, also, Brother Rabbit 
with the Tar Baby, Mother Hen and 
Chicken Little who was choked on a 
seed. 

These cut-outs stand up around the 
wall resting on the chalk trough or 
molding. They may be moved from 
room to room and put away during the 
summer months. The children never 
tire of them, and they are a real aid in 
reading and dramatizing. 
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Visit the ART of EUROPE with the 
UNIVERSITY TOURS 


VACATION TRAVEL TOURS 


A Six Weeks Mediterranean Cruise 
and European Tour . $495.00 
College credit available. 


Write for Booklet 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Ave., New York City 





7 Sy omy BR ITTAN y Concarneau 
JULY 1 _— SEPTEMBER 3 
WITH LEST E R STEVENS 


awarae rs 
$659 Send for el ad attor 
GEO. E. MARSTERS. INC, 
248 Washington Street Boston, Mass 


APA 


Art lour 3845 


A combined vacation and study 


tour. Two-hour academic credit 


for splendid course in Oriental Art by Prof. Nahl, 
Univ. of Calif. Write today for complete informa- | 





















tion to Prof. Nahl or 


TEMPLE TOURS 


445 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
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MICHEL JACOBS’ PAINTING TOUR 


thru France, Holland, Germany, Spain, Switzerland, Morocco, italy. 


JUNE 18TH TO SEPT. 28TH » $1045 
JUNE 27TH 
JUNE 30TH, (MIDNIGHT TO SEPT. 7TH . ° . 65 
JULY 3RD 


=) 


SIX MONTHS’ TOUR 
Send for dookiet 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 West 57th Street 


whoa a ea 33 days 255 


AL 
20,000 Satished er -~ EXPENSES 


Small parties First cla 


New York 


















hotels. More motor travel. 250 tours, 26 
days $235 to 104 days $890. Seven-country 
tour $345. Send jor booklet. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 


154 BOYLSTON StT., Boston, Mass 


FOREMOST STUDENT TOURS 


Indian Art Number 


$1.25 each while they last 


The School Arts Magazine, Worcester, Mass. 
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ART METAL WORK and JEWELRY 


Equipment and Supplies 





Tools and Materials for Jewelry, S lves and Copper Work 

Metals in Sheet and Wire Form, Solders, Enamels,’ Stones and 

Findings We take pride in our reputation for servi 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. Providence, R. I. 


































STUDIO DECORATIONS 


To fasten up sketches or hang heavy 


The GREAT MASTERS 


Old and Modern American pue Wis pictures, use 

THE FINEST pend be ARG S S 

Send 25 cents for elg age catalog No. 20, vate llus MOORE PUSH-PINS 

trations in chert ARE AL ibo poe ON Ir lispe ¢ a 

to teachers and stuc } n 

Write for detat THE COL yO” A ART COMPANY Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The World’s Large 


10c packets everywhere 


O aC t S.A. 
1336-1338 N. W. First Street, aoa ity, U. MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 














A NEW LINE of . .**Ready-to-Decorate”’ 





*) awetenders ts. with, ee ACO POWDER OR 
enamel er ATIK DYES LIQUID 
saving “4 Special Of also (Recognized Standard) 
ae tal ga cere ogy + eden pes onl BEAUTIFUL BATIK PATTERNS 

plainiy and send with amount (no stamps) t Write for information—Free 
THE IRTE JOYS BACHMEIER & CO., INC., Dept. 10 : 
G8-337 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 436 West 37th Street New York City 

















TOOLS for 


PORTFOLIO. LINOLEUM | Batik Work Wood Carvin 
UTS#ORIGINAL DESIGN Linoleum Biock Cuttin 
RMOTIFS. SEASsRoo™ and Tooled Leather 


BASKIN. 10 PLATES $190 99 Liberty St. 
een or amen MY. MORITZ LOEFFLER Bloomheld,N.J. 





















. t o secure exact grad- 
uations of color... your 
drawing paper must be 
uniform in color absorp- 
tion... and WHATMAN 
hand-made drawing pa- 
pers are... hot pressed, 
cold pressed, rough sur- 
face .. mail six cents pos- 
tage for sample booklet; 
we'll send it promptly. 
















Weber Artists’ Colors 


are an inspiring medium for the development 

of impressionable minds and latent talent. 

Brilliant . . . true in color value—of a profes- 

sional quality that wins genuine student 
enthusiasm. 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Inc. 
7-11 Spruce Street, New York City 
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Genuine Hand-Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 


Write for folder Wee Address Dept.S.A. 


1220 Buttonwood St., ~ a A 
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WATER COLORS FROM STILL LIFE GROUPS DONE WITH LARGE BRUSHES ON LARGI 
PAPER SPACES DEVELOPS FREEDOM IN COLOR AND COMPOSITION RENDERIN( 
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